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Other Ways 

Advertising 

Helps You: 
1. 


Brings you better goods for 
less money. 


2. 


Makes shopping more pleas- 
ant and easier. 


3. 


Has given us the world’s high- 
est standard of living. 

















Advertising 1s the Spark Plug of 
Business, and Good Business is What 


Makes Good, Steady Work! 


WHEN you read the advertising in this issue—wherever you 
read or hear advertising—remember this: 

Advertising’s job is to sell goods. Poor sales mean pay cuts, 
layoffs, fear and worry all through the family. Good sales 
mean steady work, pay increases, promotions peace of mind 
for all. 

For when advertising sells goods, there’s just naturally 
more work to be done. In the factory that makes the goods. In 
the mines and on the farms that produce the raw materials. 
In the transportation lines, stores and businesses that handle 
the goods. Yes, and in the banks, insurance companies, ma- 
chinery houses, real estate firms, builders, etc., that service 
that factory. It’s a never-ending chain. 

So be grateful for advertising for bringing you fine products 
at good values. But most of all—thank advertising for making 
your job more secure. 


Advertising . og « BY SELLING MORE GOODS 


TO MORE PEOPLE 


Makes your job more secure 














Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





The Workingman’s Freedom 


The results of last Fall’s election 
indicated that the public is disgusted 
with labor union abuses and calling for 
corrective action. What many people 
may OV erlook is this: The election re- 
sults could not have been so over- 
whelming without the votes of many 
hundreds of thousands of union work- 
ers. In other words, many union mem- 
bers themselves voted for legislators 
they believed they could depend upon 
to free them from conditions that had 
become intolerable. 

It is not enough to draft legisla- 
tion that+swill help understanding be- 
tween labor and management; the 
worker himself has a vital stake at is- 
sue and his vote last November showed 
that he is anxious to be freed from the 
predicament into which our unwise la- 
bor laws have forced him. 

The individual worker has little 
if any voice in the actions of his union. 
If his leaders decide upon a strike, he 
must obey. even though he be desper- 
ately anxious to continue working and 
satisfied with his job and working con- 
ditions. Often he is afraid to voice 
opposition because of fear of physical 
violence. If he refuses to strike, his 
leaders can make it practically impos- 
sible for him ever to follow his chosen 
trade again. 

Who will say that the worker en- 
jovs “freedom” under conditions like 
these? A well known columnist recent- 
ly published a letter written him by a 
workingman who complained bitterly 
about his helplessness in being ordered 


to quit work by the arbitrary decisions. 


of his union leaders. He was particu- 
larly resentful over the fact that, al- 
though his employer had offered an in- 
crease of 154¢ per hour, the strike was 
called and eventually settled for a raise 
per hour. He lost five weeks 
of work—and gained only 3¢ per hour. 
Subsequent strikes in other industries 
made his plant close down, so that he 
lost a total of 63 working days because 
of labor trouble, and his earnings in 


of 184¢ 
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1946 with the strike-won increase were 
$576 Jess than the previous year. His 
letter made it amply clear that he and 
many of his fellow workers are dis- 
gusted with their leaders’ actions and 
are anxious for Congress to take steps 
to protect the worker’s right to work. 


* *” * 


The Constitution guarantees ev- 
ery citizen the right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ and what 
liberty could be more important than 
the right to work? Every worker should 
have complete freedom to work or to 
strike, but under our labor union setup 
today he does not have either. The 
right to strike belongs only to the labor 
leaders, who can at their own whim 
compel thousands of their hapless, 
helpless subjects to stop work, regard- 
less of their wishes. The “closed shop” 
gives their leaders the power to en- 
force unquestioning obedience. 

In my opinion, the two things 
most responsible for the totalitarian- 
ism -in labor unions that has deprived 
the individual worker of his freedom 
are the “closed shop” and the lack of 
secret balloting on strike proposals. The 
“closed shop” is monopolistic, totali- 
tarian, completely contrary to the basic 
principles of democracy, for it places 
in the hands of a few individuals the 
authority to say who shall or shall not 
work. As to secret balloting on strike 
proposals, if a majority of the union 
membership is in favor of striking, the 
leaders need not fear the results of a 
secret vote. Balloting would be use- 
less if it were not secret, for many 
workers are afraid to express publicly 
antagonism to their masters’ decrees. 
Resistance to secret balloting would in- 
dicate the leaders are not certain their 
members are behind them but are de- 
termined to force their will anyhow. 

Every union member who resents 
his helplessness in controlling his lead- 
ers’ actions should voice his views to 
his Congressman. 





DOUBLE ACTION 


Pa yeysl 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Sound your Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! .. . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 


quality service. 





* Reg red ~ Me r Penn Gr r oO = # No 2 
Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 


3 








e CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 






*F-N 


Finger Nail 


- ad 

] “It’s F-N, the test for men!”’ Scratch your 
« head—If you find dryness or loose dan- 

druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 

large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
ejob for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 






NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 








3 LANOLIN is an 
¢oil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users ina 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- 
root Cream-Oil for 
quick grooming, RELIEVES DRYNESS 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 


SHARE WEL’ BEFORE Using | 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 
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GROOMS THE HAIR 


TUNEIN...2 Network Shows! 


“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 


evenings, CBS Network; ''King Cole Trio 
Time" Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 





the famous 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Slums of Education: I read with 
interest and some dismay that rural areas, 
educationally speaking, were, according to 
an eminent educator, Prof. Norton, (Feb. 
26), “educational slums.” 

Educational theorists ought not to be 
so quick to criticize the rural setup, which 
does turn out pupils who can read, write 
and spell. If they could see the actual 
working of their progressive system they 
would be horrified. I have watched my 
three sons being subjected to the pro- 
gressive system. I am sick of it. 

Marie Luna, San Diego, Cal. 


e ¢ ¢ Prof. Norton and Teachers col- 
lege to me seem to be about 10% right 
and 90% wrong. Prof. Norton’s “progres- 
sive education” smacks too much of the 
idea of trying to build the superstructure 


of a building before the foundation. 
Thank God for the “Slums of Educa- 
tion” from which have sprung so many 


eminent Americans. 
E. L. Cooper, Brownington, Mo. 


Coat of Navy Blue: Your article 
“Look Where You’re Going, Sailor” (Feb. 
26) especially interested my husband (for- 
mer Navy EM 1/C), and myself. En- 
closed is a picture of our small son wear- 





"SAILOR" GADSDEN. Sports Pop's Navy blues. 


ing helmet, coat and overalls which I made 
from two pairs of my husband’s happily 
discarded trousers. 

Mrs, Cecil Gadsden, Raleigh, N.C. 


The Lost Sex? The greatest mistake 
the world has made is giving women equal- 
ity with men (“The Lost Sex?” Mar. 12, 
Women). The male of any and all animal 
species holds indisputable evidence that he 
has been intended by nature to rule. 

Lloyd H. Brubaker, Petrolia, Cal. 


¢ « « Ho, hum. Anent the article 
“The Lost Sex?” . . . Poor Mom. She 
seems to be the problem child. I some- 
times wonder why she was born. But 





| Mother’s Day, 


| big demand. Write for 


| “Swiss Giant.” 


| Dept. B-12, Bloomington, II 





Ever have to scrub a toilet bowl just be 
fore guests arrive? Conveniences today 
include Sani-Flush, the disinfecting toi 
let bowl cleaner that’s as modern as this 
minute. Sani-Flush cleans your toilet 
bowl chemically, removes stains and 
germ-laden film, ensures a toilet bowl 
that’s really clean and, therefore, odor- 
less. There’s no work. 

Absolutely safe for all toilet systems. 
Works in hard or soft wa- 
ter.Soldeverywhere.Two 
convenient sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


A 
Guaranteed by “\. 
Good Housekeeping £- 


@ OLrECTIVE Of 
ras AovranistD 





Year-round 
needs a greeting card or correspondence note. 


income—Every day somebody 
Special occasions are 


always arising which 
should be 


acknowledged, such as birthday, 
y, Father’s Day, sympathy, get 
well, baby birth, etc. You can make a hand- 
some income supplying that need. 
: New “SUNSHINE LINE” Ready 
_ Not only will you make money on the beau- 
tiful box assortments but we offer you addi- 
tional profit opportunity in the big “Sunshine 
Line” of popular religious items. Books for 
children, plaques, mottoes, framed pictures, 
etc. Egermeier’s Bible Story Books and Sall- 
man’s famous paintings of the Christ are in 
ig money-making plan. 
TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. P-1 Anderson, Ind. 


This strain of Super Giant Pansy 
plants has immense flowers. Thrives very well in 
partly shady places. All mixed colors. Up to 6” 
across. Bloom all summer. 100 plants, very special, 
$3.50, or 25 for $1.00. Cash orders prepaid or sent 
C. O. D. plus charges. Return at once if not satis- 
fied. Included with $3.50 orders, 2 Mystery Bloom 


Cushion Mums, $1.00 Value. OWEN NURSERY, 
Clip this. 
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I strongly suspect that providing her with 
the means to pay rent, buy food, fuel, 
clothing, etc., and relieving her of back- 
breaking duties needed to keep a home 
and raise a healthy brood of children 
would do more to make Mom an obedient 
member of society than all the books and 
big words ever written by a lot of foolish 
men and women. 
Z. W. Davis, Safe, Mo. 


Eagle Eyes: I cannot understand that 
eagle on p. 48 of the Mar. 12 issue of 
PATHFINDER. All the eagles I have seen 
were looking the other way. Was the pic- 
ture printed backwards? Why does the 
eagle usually look to the right? 

Boy Scout Dick Wood, Brandon, Ver. 

[The eagle, as pictured, and even the 
sketches of it made by Charles Willson Peale, 
did not necessarily represent the pose finally 
used. The purpose of the sketches was to 
show the newly-arrived Italian sculptor what 
the American bald eagle looked like. Eagles 
usually look to the right because that is the 
heraldic side of honor.—Ed.] 


Cartoon Criticism: If you use car- 
toons ridiculing “Labor” you also should 
use “Capital” cartoons in like manner. 

Albert Farber, Racine, Wis. 


From the Pulpit: Your religious edi- 
tor heaps vilification upon the squirming 
Episcopal church (Feb. 12). I’ve been a 
member of that church for 57 years and a 


priest for 33 years. “Aloofness.” “blue- 
blooded austerity,” are things I have not 
yet encountered. ... : And if we have a 


Presiding Bishop who “feels that no real 
theological difference separates his church 
from Methodism and Presbyterianism” 
then we have a plain fool for a Presiding 
Bishop. 
Rev. H. B. Liebler, 
St. Christopher’s Mission to the 
Navajo, Bluff, Utah 


e e « We were very much pleased to 
read your fine article entitled “Luther’s 
Liturgy,” in the religious column (Jan. 
29). In this age when ignorant people are 
blaming Dr. Luther for all the world’s ills, 
it is indeed gratifying to read an article 
that gives due honor to Dr. Luther and the 
Evangelical Lutheran church. 

Bernhard A. Loeschen and 
ElRov E, Buhr, 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, lowa 


Editorial Comments: Let me thank 
you for the intrinsic value of The World 
and Us as real philosophy envisaged by 
Felix Morley. 

Mrs. F. P. Griggs,. Topeka, Kan. 


e e e T have just read the article by 
Wheeler McMillen (Mar. 12) entitled, 
“The Right to Ruin?” I want to congratu- 
late him, 

W. E. Seavey, Utica, N.Y. 


Food for Thought: Re “Cleaning up 
the Mess,” (Feb. 26) this writer back in 
1925 suggested the same thing about bet- 
ter pay for Army cooks. I also suggested 
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Dependable 
ALLL 











AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 


td 


_. 
- 


les of America are acutely 

no? the importance of spark 
igs in the maintenance of de- 
endable service and schedules. 
‘Engines must provide reliable and 
smooth-flowing power. Because of 
this, Champion Spark Plugs are used 
by more bus lines than any other — 
a tribute to their outstanding 
dependability — powerful evidence 
that they make every engine a 
better performing, more dependable 
engine. Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network. 
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LOMATI() 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


J 


sified section of your local telephone 
directory, or write direct to the factory at 


For the name of your nearest Wi 
Oil-O-Matic Dealer, consult the clas- 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


() 





ficiency and economy after 


of 10 years, shows a definite drop 
the 5th year. 


in e 


Oil Burner, with a life expectancy 


- AN ORDINARY or High Pressure 


ciple of Atomization, operates for 
20 years with no drop in efficiency 


AN OIL-0-MATIC Oil Burner, 
based on the Low Pressure Prin- 


or economy. 
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that the Quartermaster have a special sec- 


tion composed of trained cooks, so that all 
unit messes would be handled by trained 
men. 

If the average woman could cook 


then all the 
like the 


in the 


Army cook, 
weight 
first enlist 


well as the 
civilians 
“rookies” 
Army. 


» average 
would put on 
do when they 


Monte rev, Cal. 


{Reader Adamson once introduced 
to the War as “the best 
Sergeant in the U.S. Army.”—Ed.] 


Jason Adamson, 
was 


Secretary of 


must 
20). 


Cover Comments: I criticize 
the Boy Scout cover (Feb. It is too 
posed for anyone who was ever out on a 
weenie roast. The boys could not roast 
that many weenies without some one, or 
several, having to fish their weenies out of 
the fire. 

K, W. Bayer, Shattuck, Okla. 


e « « Surely the photographer might 
have chosen to depict some activity of 
Boy Scout life more admirable than feed- 
ing upon the ground-up corpse of some un- 
fortunate animal. 


Frank B. Ross, Woodmont, Conn. 


e « ¢ This Boy Scout picture must 
| be of an imitation fire. Boy Scouts would 
not sit around a fire that could spread all 
over as this one could because it is built 
right in the grass. 

G. F. Cleveland, Albany, N.Y. 
e e e In Girl Scouting we are taught 
never to build a campfire in grass or near 


trees. If there is no bare spot we uproot 
the grass for a space around the fire’s edge 
and place stones around the fire. 


Danville, Pa. 


[It was a real fire, so let’s 
point for the Girl Scouts.—Ed.] 


Mabel Bottomley, 


score one 


Fonetic Follow-Ups: On “Fonetic 
Alfabet” in your Mar. 12 issue—how’s 
this? 

If an S and an / and an O and a U, 


with an X at the end spell Sioux, 


And an E and a ¥ and an E spell eye, 
pray what is a speller to do? 
Then also if an S and an 7 and a 


G H E D spell sighed, 
There is nothing much for a speller to 
do but go and commit “Siouxeyesighed.”’ 


T. L. Hutton. Brownsville, Tex. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ There has been quite a change 
in the spelling of the English language 
since Chaucer’s and Shakespeare’s times— 
| even Teddy Roosevelt and the late 
| parted Literary Digest tried to reform it 
to a limited extent. . Words like thor- 


de- 


ough. through, and though could be, and 
should be, shortened thoro, thru, and 
tho. 


Who couldn’t improve the spelling in 


the following: 





Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
| tion price $2.00 per year in U.S. and possessions. 
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New EASY WAY 





NO BASTING 
NECESSARY 


. Makes Slippers, 
Comforters, 


Rugs, too 







No more paying someone else 

to do your hemstitching! No 
more drudgery making rugs by 
hand! Amazing invention does both. . 
Fits any sewing machine... 
hemstitching possible; 


easily! 


. quickly, 
in a jiffy! Does all types of 
two-piece criss-cross, inlaid, circu- 
lar, hemstitching for pleats! Does tucking, smocking, pi- 


coting, too. Most amazing, with this wonderful invention 
you'll make rugs in all kinds of designs from any material, 
make slippers, comforters and auto rugs. 


In our generous 2-for-1 offer, 
we'll include with your 
Hemstitcher and Rugmaker 
the sensational new Em- 
broidery Guide that you can 
attach on any sewing ma- 
chine! No more painstaking 
hours of embroidering or 
braiding by hand. This in 
genious attachment makes 
* sega sewing machine do it 
or you... beautifully 
. and in 1/10 the time! Also 
rope silk ‘No. 3 pearl cotton, 
soutach braid, couching cord ribbon! 


EXTRA~—SCISSORS 
SHARPENER-— Act now and 
we'll also include extra and as 
a gift, a wonderful Scissors 
Sharpener that will give you 
many years of service. 
SEND NO MONEY! 
Simply mail your name. When 
your purchase arrives deposit 
$1.00 plus C.O.D. postage 
with postman on the iron-clad 
guarantee you must be 100% 
delighted cr your dollar back. 
Or send cash with order, we 
pay postage. Special... 3 sets for $2.50 NOW. 
name and address to: 








Send 


LONDON HEMSTITCHER, Dept. H-30-D 
Chicago 17, UL 


8505 s. Phillips Ave., 









the Travel and 
the Housing Problem 


The Palace Travel Coach! A luxurious home to take with you 
when traveling or to live in until houses again become plenti- 
ful. Has combination living room, dinette and kitchen, and 
separate bedroom all completely furnished. Efficient air and 
heat circulation. “Unifiow” lighting; and a host of other un 


usual features 
The Only Trailer 


With An Automobile-type Body 
It has a die-formed, “Pan-L-Frame,”’ aluminum body, an 


exclusive Palace feature, resulting in increased strength and 
at the same time, reduced weight. It's the trailer, above all 
others, that you will want to own. Moderately 
priced. Send postcard for literature showing FREE 
PALACE CORPORATION (atalog 
Flint, Michigan 
FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 
Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 





exterior and interior in colors. 
Ae, AS ee ee od ee 


Cards.Sell for $l-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST. NEWARK 2, N. J 





INVENTORS 


earn how to protect your inventi Secure boo 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligatior 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-D District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C 
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Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough. 
Pray, let them be boiled till cooked 
through, 
But not till they’re heavy and tough. 
Now I must be off to my plough 
Though the boys when they’ve had enough 
Must keep the flies off with a bough 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 
The English language as “she is spoke 
and spelt” is wonderful. 
J. Knight, Spokane, Wash. 


Courage: One of the finest things I 
have seen in a long time is the student 
letter (“Mob Shame,”’) in Between Our- 
selves, Mar. 12 issue. 

Such an admission takes courage. This 
is the type of young manhood the nation 
needs. 


H. H. Johnson, Clay Center, Nebr. 


Voices in the Soup: I read your 
aviation article “Voices in the Soup,” 
(Feb. 26) and wonder whether you will be 
good enough to let me know, not alone 
the name of the author, but something 
about his background? It is obvious that 
he knows little about aviation. 

Nathan Applebaum, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

[PATHFINDER’s aviation editor wrote 
“Voices in the Soup” a few hours after under- 
voing the entire GCA landing procedure from 
the navigator’s post of an Army transport 
plane. He has piloted 65 h.p. “cubs” and dive 
bombers, was news editor of a top U.S. avia- 
tion technical magazine.—Ed.] 


Misunderstanding: The statement in 
Under the Dome, Mar. 12, saying there is 
1 rule at University of Michigan against 
admitting out-of-state students is incor- 
SOG. « 5 a 

In the Michigan Alumnus Review, 
March 1947, President Ruthven said that 
it is the present policy to accept all quali- 
fied Michigan students and that about 
35% of total attendance should be non- 
Michigan residents including 5% from for- 
eign countries. 

John H. Ruckman, New Orleans, La. 

[The item in Under the Dome pointed 
out that the no-out-of-state-students policy 
was being relaxed.—Ed.] 


Voluntary Contributions? I wish to 
take exception to the article (Feb. 26) by 
Wheeler McMillen, “Thank the Solicitor!” 

You can hardly call our Community 
Chest system a voluntary system of giving. 
. . » Each company, store or corporation 
is given a quota to raise and the manager 
assesses each employe a certain amount. 
. . . One year three of us rebelled on the 
grounds that our wages were insufficient 

. shortly afterwards we were discharged. 
W. H. Pierce, Holly, Col. 

[My statement concerned the volunteer 
solicitor of voluntary contributions. I hold 
much the feeling you do about the applica- 
tion of undesirable pressure—Wheeler Mc- 
Millen.] 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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~ KREML écz 


QOS LORS MORE THAN KEEP 





Men, be smart! Take better care of the 
hair you’ve got. One of the first requisites of handsome, healthy- 
looking hair is a ‘hygienic’ scalp. 





So why settle for just any hair dressing when you can enjoy the extra advantages 
of a highly specialized hair tonic like Kreml! 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR DOWN WITH GREASY Goo’ 


Kreml contains a special combination of hair grooming ingredients, 
which is found in no other hair tonic. This is why it keeps hair neatly 
in place longer with a rich, healthy-looking lustre. 





Yet Kreml never gives hair that cheap, greasy, patent leather 
look. It never leaves hair feeling sticky, gummy or dirty. 


» 1S YOUR HAIR SO DRY IT BREAKS AND FALLS ? 


Kreml is fine to lubricate a dry scalp. And if your hair is so dry it 
breaks and falls when you comb it—start using Kreml at once. Let it 
make your hair feel softer, more pliable and look as if it had some 
‘body’ to it. At the same time Kreml removes itchy loose dandruff. Notice hou 






alive—how ‘hygienic’ your scalp feels. 
So men — use Kreml every morning to have that handsome clean-cut appearance 
—to help keep your scalp ‘hygienic’! 
| Ask for a Kreml application at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. 
| A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 








Listen to ‘‘The New Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’’ every Monday \ Good Housekeeping 
night coast-to-coast on ABC network. See local newspaper for time. “saw 











a 


> 42 In the spring and in the fall 


© 


the boss takes me down to 
the service station and says, 
“Give the old girl a complete 
Nor’way Radiator Service job.” 
What a wonderful feeling! With a 
Nor’way’ radiator job under my 
belt, I’m rarin’ to go. 
we 
( 23 The boss gets his slice of 
birthday cake, too, because 
he saves money by stopping 
trouble before it starts. Tell your 
boss to send for the new Nor’way 
booklet today. It will show him how 
to save money on car upkeep— 


he’ll thank you for it. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OG. 


NoR WAY 


CLEANER 
QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK 
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Products of 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 
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International 


GEN. WOOD. Sees 17 million more in U.S.A. 


lf the increase in population con- 
tinues at anything like the present rate, 
the next decade will add 15 to 17 million. 
This would mean that by 1950 our so- 
called farm problem will cease to exist, 
and instead of over-production, we will 
have to increase our factories, machines 
and facilities of every kind.—Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, chairman, Sears Roebuck & Co. 


The American sweetheart is the 
sweetheart of the world. Like champagne 
and compound interest, she has improved 
with age.—Norman Rockwell, artist. 


The hope of humanity is that the 
United Nations will do away with all war- 
fare. However, let us lay plans for Gov- 
ernment and legislation by television if 
necessary.—Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.- 
Wis. ). 


Let me make one thing perfectly 
plain: Phobias are not inherited, Children 
are taught them.—Dr. William S. Sadler, 
Chicago psychiatrist. 


Anyone who listens to Amos and 
Andy, or who is married, knows that ‘bat- 
tleax’ is merely a term of affection.— 
Judge Chester D. Adams, Lexington, Ky. 


It costs no more to raise a child than 
to own an automobile, but the number of 
automobile owners is rising while the birth 
rate in the United States is actually de- 
clining.—Prof. Oliver E. Baker, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Please, Sir, if Alaska comes into the 
Union, would you mind cutting it up into 
smaller states? I ask this because Texas 
just has to remain the largest state in the 
Union.—Nancy Huval, 13, Pampa, Tex., 
in letter to President Truman. 


The U.S. is engaged in a race between 
education and destruction. We can only 
hope that sufficient time will be given us 
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Tufor is a highly concentrated form of 
the well-known, selective weed killer — 
2,4-D. The high concentration makes 
Tufor more economical—4 ounces make 
16 gallons of spray sufficient to treat 
3,250 square feet of lawn for only $1.00. 
Before you buy a weed killer compare 
this dosage rate and price. 
Use Tufor to rid your lawn of dandelions, 
mn Yo and other unsightly broad- 
eaved weeds. It kills poison ivy and 
sumac, too. 
Tufor comes in two convenient forms. 
TUFOR TABS (in tablet form) 
15 tablets treat 1,500 sq. ft. $ 
75 tablets treat 7,500 sq. ft. 


TUFOR LIQUID 


oF 


50 
2.00 


4 oz. treats 3,250 sq. ft. $1.00 
1 pt. treats 13,111 sq. ft. 2.00 
1 qt. treats 26,000 eq. ft. 3.50 


Write for the new helpful booklet. 
** Pest Control for the Home Gardener” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1230T Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 
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you STILL CHANGE MOTOR 
IF SO— you can END this needless waste 6] | L? 


and expense FOREVER with... 
**RECLAIMO”’’ 
Utilizes motor heat (while driving) to con- 
tinuously re-refine crankase oil! 
REMOVES SOLIDS BY FILTRATION— 
WATER & FUEL DILUTION BY HEAT 
AND DISTILLATION! 
ELIMINATES ALL OIL CHANGES! 
“Oil does not wear out mechanically”’, | = 
U.S. Bureau of Standards Bul. 86. **Reclaimo's’’ | . 
re-refining action not only supports this fact but has 
given positive proof to thousands of enthusiastic 
owners. Again available, alsoto dealers. Complete 
details in FREE Booklet ‘*Oil Facts"’—Write today! 


Reclaimo Mfg.Co. 5085 Elston Av. Dept. 36, Chicago30, Ill. 
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to educate world public opinion to look to 
the United Nations and not to war for the 
settlement of differences between nations. 
—Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar 
college. 


The glamour girl is outdated and now 
strictly a wallflower. In 1947, makeup will 
be that of natural, healthy-faced girls 
whom the boys dreamed about when they 
slept in fox-holes.—Margaret Condos, 
president, National Hairdressers and Cos- 
metologists Association. 


| should make it perfectly clear that 
this heavy, black, fur-lined coat was not 
purchased by me. It was given to me by 
an American. Excellent for the weather, 
but it makes me look as if I own all the 
cinemas in England.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


The only power I have over the min- 
ers is the power of recommendation and 
the power of moral suasion.—J. L. Lewis. 


The greatest help that any 1948 Re- 
publican ticket can have is a good record 
by this Congress.—Sen. Raymond E. 
Baldwin (R.-Conn. ). 


Yes sir, I saw the sea monster all 
right. The part above the surface was 
about 30 feet long. We all figured it must 
be a good 60 feet or more. Why, one 
woman up there in Lake Washington 
thought it was a submarine.—Ray Licht- 
enberger, Seattle boat house owner. 


Headaches usually come to meticu- 
lous, over-conscientious, order-loving peo- 
ple. When things don’t go the way they 
like, they have trouble-—Dr. Harold 
Wolf, psychiatrist, Cornell university. 





The average man made business big. 
Big business caters to his tastes; makes 
the cigarets he wants; carries him where 
he wants to go; carries his burdens: and 
yet the recipient of all these gifts fights 
the giver, big business, at every turn... 
The service of big business is not possible 
from a bureaucratic source.—A. W. Rob- 
ertson, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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ROBERTSON. Business serves the little man. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


10 


CROCODILE? 


No—it’s a modern coal-mine “shovel”! 


Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for 
“eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many 
of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 


Its “teeth,” revolving 


g toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 


up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 
to six tons of coal per minute! 


Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 


sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 











50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- 











cally loaded ... more than 90% is mechanically cut... only 





about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 





As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most 
productive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being 
operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 


and 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their working 
conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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In This Issue 


Pathfinder 


The Cover. On these men, and 
the maze of instruments they are 
watching, depends much of the safety 
of the 58 passengers that can be car- 
ried at 300 mph in this new DC-6 air- 
liner. The huge planes go into regular 
service for two U.S. airlines this week. 

But behind the men and instru- 
ments is an airline safety program 
that is placing new milestones along 
America’s way in the skies. (See Are 
You Afraid to Fly?, page 24.) 


x kk 


Next Issue. Thinking about buy- 
ing a new radio? Wondering whether 
to spend the extra dollars to receive 
FM as well as standard broadcast? 
Then you'll want to read the four- 
page picture story about frequency 
modulation in PATHFINDER’s Apr. 23 
issue. 

: 2 UR 


Quiz. How many scientists is Russia 
training now? 

(See Search for Scientists, p. 19.) 
What state has refused to accept any 
more Federal financial help? 

(See No Aid for Indiana, p. 20.) 

How many people a week “advise” 
the State Department on foreign 
affairs? 

(See Dear Mr. President, p. 22.) 

Wiil there ever be another singer like 
Caruso? 

(See Bel Canto, p. 42.) 

How does Henry W. Longfellow rate 
as a poet? 

(See Vacancy: Poets Preferred, 
p. 52.) 

What pitcher won more big league 
baseball games than any other? 
(See Great Day in Ohio, p. 48.) 

What’s the advantage of putting auto- 
mobile engines in the rear instead 
of the front? 

(See Tucker’s Car, p. 28.) 

What does the Catholic church think 
about psychoanalysis? 
(See The Ego & I, p. 46.) 

What is “devil worship”? 

(See Satan’s Scripture, p. 46.) 

How far away can you see a 1947 
bathing suit? 


(See Shine in the Brine, p. 38.) 














‘§ took an ‘‘explosion’’ to get 
Bill Jr. out into the wide open 
spaces of the suburbs—nota literal 
explosion but one that shows up 
on the maps of our cities. 


A few decades ago, our cities and 
towns were largely concentrated 
clots in which kids like Bill, and 
their families, huddled close to 
factories or business districts. 


But men of General . 
Motors and other com- 

panies thought they 

had something in the 
automobile. They wanted 

to produce more and sell more. 


By dipping deeply into earnings 
for regular improvements, they 
succeeded. And as cars grew 
better and more useful, cities and 
towns changed. 


They “‘exploded’’ into the country- 


side, spreading real estate devel- 
opments, suburbs and smart new 
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Give a Man 


some room 
to Roam in ! 


neighborhoods all 
overthe local map. 


Ana so Bill Jr. is 

gaily growing up 
where boys can be boys and the 
breathing’s good — where he has 
a better chance at health and 
happiness. 


Maybe his dad works for GM. 
There were more than 3% times 
as many General Motors employes 
in1946 as in1925—and they shared 
a pay roll more than 6 times as 
great. 


»R MORE PEOPLE 





THE PEOPLE PRoFit 


, WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 





4EVROLET * PONTIAC 
\CO » NITED MOTORS SERVICE 







OLDSMOBILE 
* AC SPARK PLUGS 





Or maybe Bill Sr. works with one 
of the thousands of concerns who 
supply GM with parts and materi- 
als. These have benefited greatly 
as General Motors has grown. 


So have dealers. And gas stations. 
And countless other businesses 
that maintain local pay rolls, pay 
local taxes, support local prosper- 
ity in every corner of these United 
States. All these, as well as kids 
like Bill, are better off because 
General Motors has done well. 


In fact, the history of General 
Motors demonstrates that 
all me a — when a 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Mondoy and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations 


coast to coast. Hear him! 


BUICK © CADILLAC ©¢ BODY BY FISHER 
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DESPITE CURRENT PRICE RISES, Government studies indicate that the trend is 
temporary and that this may be the last twist of a rising spiral. 
Leading the decline in prices expected in the last half of '47 will 
be meats, wheat, oils and fats, leather goods, lumber and paint. 


CONGRESS WILL PROBABLY GO ALONG with President Truman's request for $400 
million to aid Greece and Turkey, but future foreign commitments will 
undergo sharp inspection, since legislators are sure that the ultimate 
result of full application of the "Truman doctrine" will add billions 


in taxloads on American shoulders. 


ONE LITTLE-ADVERTISED ASPECT of the aid-to-Greece program is that a mushrooming 
foreign aid program, if big enough, would forestall any recession. The 
goods and time U.S. devotes to reconstructing Europe will extend the 
boom resulting from replenishment of domestic war-made shortages. 


SENATE TAX EXPERTS are waving a brilliant go-slow sign over the proposed 
20% to 30% tax reduction. Main reasons are the indefiniteness of the 
ultimate cost of foreign commitments and the Republicans' firm desire 
not to pass any tax program which will antagonize the vast army -of 
voters who earn less than $5,000 a year. 

AN OQUT-AND-—OUT ANTI-RED DRIVE on the home front to banish the Communist party 
is feared by the House’ Committee on Un-American Activities. Reason: 
The Reds would go underground, be harder to watch. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS are smarting because the House Committee 
on Education and Labor has devoted all of its attention since the 
opening of Congress to labor matters. The impending strong drive for 
Federal aid—to-education centers on efforts to divert the committee 
to education matters before it is too late. 


A WAVE OF CONSTITUENTS' MAIL INTO CAPITOL HILL indicates that the nation's 
voters are strongly in back of a bill authorizing a thorough census 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and mines in '48. If the 


tally comes it will be the first since '39. 

THE SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE, once in harmony on restrictive legislation, is 
now split 7-to-6 on clamping a heavy legal lid on labor's activities. 
Minnesota's Sen. Ball is leading the "for" faction; New York's Sen. 
Ives is against punitive laws and Committee Chairman Taft is busy 
trying to reconcile differences. 

TO STRENGTHEN TRUMAN'S UNIFICATION PLAN, concerted efforts will be made to 
have a Civilian head the Central Intelligence Group, clearing house 
for foreign intelligence. 

GOVERNMENT INSIDERS INSIST that the cabinet member, deliberately unnamed by 
ex-—Secretary Stimson in his report on why U.S. used the atom bomb, 
who wanted to junk the Manhattan project early in its life, was 
former Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace. 

HIGH-—RANKING DEMOCRATS are forecasting President Truman will declare himself 
a candidate for the Presidency in his Jefferson Day speech, Apr. 23. 

THE JOINT U.S.—MEXICO fight against the dread foot and mouth disease will cost 
both nations an estimated 150,000 infected cattle before it is 
finished. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AGENCY, which will be 12 years old in May, has already 
granted more than a billion dollars to farmers for electrification and 
modernization purposes. 

BASEBALL COMMISSIONER HAPPY CHANDLER has hired a score of ex-FBI agents to 
keep gamblers away from major league ball players. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION TONY ZALE will defend his title against Rocky Graziano 
in July or August, despite the New York Athletic Commission's ban on 
Graziano as a challenger. Reason: Zale knows the fight will draw e 
more than a million and the champion’ s cut will more than compensate 
a possible suspension. 
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The Nation 


Another April 


Truman's third in the White House 
finds a bolder Chief leading the 


nation toward a new world role 


President Truman’s third April in the 
White House, like the first two, is under 
the shadow of a big “R.” 

R |. On the fateful afternoon of Apr. 
12, 1945, he was snatched from the quiet 
obscurity of the Vice Presidency and 
thrown without warning into the world’s 
most trying job. 

On his shoulders dropped the Roose- 
velt mantle—his first big challenge. After 
a brief “honeymoon,” the nation began 
appraising its new Chief. 

Of the Roosevelt mantle—‘much too 
big,” New Dealers scoffed; but they in- 
sisted he wear it. It was simply ill-fitting 
and uncomfortable, but he could not dis- 
card it. He had to wear it out. 

For more than a year, it interfered 
with his freedom of movement—made him 
appear more inept and awkward than the 
facts justified. 

R 2. Truman’s second White House 
April found hir: wrestling with the back- 
breaking job of readjustment. As Chief 
Executive, he had to umpire the race be- 
tween uncontrolled inflation and full pro- 
dyction. It was complicated by fretful 
public impatience with most of the Gov- 
ernment controls which had been accepted 
as necessary during war. 


With new self-confidence, Truman 
fought the battle according to his own 
convictions and followed the course he 


thought best for the country, well aware 
that his political stock was slumping daily. 

The picture. became progressively 
darker. Prices continued to rise; labor 
tensions heightened. Close on the heels of 
the coal walkout and the nationwide rail- 
road strike came the OPA fiasco and the 
blundering blowup with Henry Wallace— 
culminating in the happy GOP battlecry 
in November: ‘Had Enough?” 

The election, which swept the Re- 
publicans into control—and responsibility 
—in the legislative branch, also tore up the 
shreds of the Roosevelt mantle. Untied 
from the left wing of his own party, Tru- 
man in truth became President Truman— 
no longer a stand-in for Roosevelt. He 
swung into the fight on his own, and the 
curve of public confidence bounded up- 
ward from its November low. 

He had replaced most of his inherited 
family of advisors with men of his own 
philosophy. But no one man—not even 
Secretary of State George Marshall, whom 
Truman once called the “greatest living 
American’’—could overshadow Truman as 
his own most trusted advisor. 

R 3. It is a closely knit, bi-partisan 
team behind Truman today as he faces his 
biggest problem yet—Russia. 

Dramatically, and with full recogni- 
tion of the far-reaching implications of 
his act, Truman went before the Congress 
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International 


APRIL ‘45. "I felt like the moon, the stars and 
all the planets had fallen .. .” 





Acme 


A delaying action fight against 
inflationary forces... 


APRIL ‘46. 


Acme 


APRIL '47. The troubles are heavier, but con- 
fidence is greater. 





to ask $400 million in loans to Greece 
and Turkey to bolster them against Com- 
munist-led terrorism and to preserve them 
as outposts of Western democratic capital- 
ism, 

Important as it was, the money in- 
volved was secondary. What shook Con- 
gress—and the nation—was the realization 
that here was a most momentous step in 
U.S. foreign policy. It was a choice from 
which there was no turning; where it 
would lead no one knew. 

Here, in the world’s historic hot spot, 
the anti-communist sword had been held 
for years by the British. But the British, 
bled white by war, could no longer carry 
the load. The fledgling United Nations. 
Truman argued, was not yet ready to take 
it up. 

U.S. intervention was necessary, said 
the President, despite its ominous im- 
plications, because the results of inaction 
would be so much worse. 

Leap Without Looking. Reaction to 
the appeal was immediate and _ strong. 
Without a doubt it presented Congress 
with the most controversial issue it had 
been called upon to decide in memory. 
Men who agreed on most public questions 
found themselves sharply and completely 
divided—and both from the sincerest of 
motives. The tremendous implications of 
the issue caused many to feel that despite 
the long and careful study that must and 
would be given it—in the end it would still 
be a case of “shut our eyes and jump in,” 

There were many logical arguments 
for and against Truman’s stand, Oddly 
enough, extremists of the right and left 
found themselves using essentially the 
same arguments against it: The President 
was junking the United Nations and mov- 
ing inevitably toward war with Russia. 

Whatever the verdict, one thing was 
certain. Here was the crucial test of a 
firm U.S. foreign policy, free of partisan 
politics. 


Office of Government Gravy 


No dictionary would agree, but in 
Washington many say “O-A-P” spells 
“thrift.” 

OAP, the Justice Department’s Office 
of Alien Property, will put $6 in the 
Treasury for every dollar of the 3.8 mil- 
lion it spends this year. Last week, a 
House committee took up two bills to 
use these earnings to reward American 
civilians who suffered enemy-inflicted 
property damage or physical maltreatment 
abroad during the war. 

The step was a logical one. For OAP 
makes its money from a singular source 
U.S. factories, stocks. patents and royaltie 
once controlled by German, Italian, and 
Japanese nationals. but seized by the Gov- 
ernment during (and since) the war. It 
collects cash by sell'ng many of these 
properties, takes business profits from 82 
companies, 

Federal Music. When an opera com- 
pany performs Puccini’s Madame Butter- 
fly it must pay a composer royalty to 
OAP. Unsuspecting motorists put money 
in the Treasury by patronizing seized fil- 
ling stations in 1g states. If milady 
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THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Growth of the Budget 


1939 1948 
(millions) 
.$1,074 $11,587 
7,343 


National Defense. ... 
Veterans 559 


International affairs & 
finance neal ; 17 


2,820 


Social welfare, health 
& security 


1,654 


Housing, community 
facilities 225 


Labor sh iS 118 
General gov't.. 1,427 
Interest on public debt 941 5,000 
All other 2,074 7,354 
Total 9,027 37,528 


The Government received 


last month $ 5,213,165,094 
The Government spent 
last month 


4,815,427,918 
261 ,418,229,877 


The Government owes 





bleaches her locks with one brand of 
peroxide or dad smokes one kind of cigar, 
either puts cash in the national coffers. 

Civilian atrocity victims hope these 
unusual dollars will soon flow their way. 
Up to now the Government has doled out 
billions for uniformed veterans—nothing 
for them, 


Commie-Ectomy 


A long-festering sore in the Govern- 
ment’s hide finally felt the cold hard steel 
of a Presidential scalpel. Truman’s knife 
was poised to cut the Reds loose from the 
nation’s payrolls. 

To do the job the Chief Executive 
ordered the FBI to screen the govern- 
ment’s more than 2 million workers (Con- 
gressional and Judiciary employes are ex- 
empted) and to issue pink slips to the 
pinks and others who can’t satisfy loyalty 
checks. 

The investigation will be costly—be- 
tween $15 and $20 million will be needed 
by the FBI and Civil Service Commission 
if the operation is to be a success. 

House Speaker Joe Martin praised the 
President for “finally waking up.” Sena- 
tors Wiley and McCarthy of Wisconsin 
admitted the need of an investigation, say- 
ing the Government was spotted with 
‘“communistically-inclined workers.” 

Meanwhile Congress had already be- 
gun its own knifing job, trimming appro- 
priations for agencies employing workers 
whom it considered “tainted.” First of 
these was the U.S. conciliation service, 
whose chief, Edgar L. Warren, was ac- 
cused of being a fellow-traveler to com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Earlier the Supreme Court had okayed 
the Civil Service Commission’s right to 
sack any employe suspected of communist 
leanings. But the real watchdog would 
probably still be Congress—for even the 
Reds won't work unless they are paid, 
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Hawaii Wants 
Union Now 


When the House Public Lands 
Committee voted in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii, it gave Hawaiians the feel- 
ing for the first time that this may be 
their year. 

It was the 16th Hawaiian state- 
hood bill introduced into Congress since 
1900 and the first to get as far as a 
committee vote. But old objections 
must be beaten down before Hawaii 
can hear herself proclaimed as a state. 

These objections will revolve around 
four main issues: 

1) Two-thirds of Hawaii’s 502,000 
population are non-Caucasian, a serious 
question to western Congressmen. 

2) To admit one “off-shore” area 
would put Congress on record. Alaska 
and Puerto Rico would have firmer 
ground for the same demand. 

3) As a state Hawaii could de- 
mand the right to increase her present 
sugar exports to the U.S., now limited 
to 14.2% of U.S. consumption. Do- 
mestic cane and beet sugar industries 
naturally object. 

4) Many Congressmen feel that 
Hawaii is a land of ukulele players and 
hula dancers, still too immature for 
statehood. 

Federal Lands. A point in favor 
of statehood, however involves disposal 
of Hawaii’s lands. Fifteen of the 25 
voting Committee members represent 
Western states whose territories were 
partly taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment when they were admitted to 
the Union. 

Congressmen representing these 
states would like nothing better than to 
admit Hawaii with her lands. state- 
owned, and use that as a precedent for 
getting state control of their own land. 

This could easily happen. A Com- 
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HAWAIIANS. Work-hardened, easy-going. 


mittee recommendation provides that 
Hawaii keep her lands under state own- 
ership for five years, during which time 
Congress could decide disposal. 

Wealth. Interior Secretary Krug 
and Congressmen who recently re- 
turned from Hawaii say the territory is 
ready for statehood. In 1940 her _ex- 
ports totaled $102 million, her imports 
$127 million. She also enjoys a $20 
million annual tourist trade, Some com- 
mercial planes fly the 2,000 miles from 
San Francisco to Hawaii in seven hours. 

It is argued making Hawaii a state 
would benefit the U.S. strategically, 
bind it more closely to the Union as a 
military base, and move domestic fron- 
tiers 2,200 miles westward. 

But there’s a long road to travel. 
First, Congress must pass the bill au- 
thorizing Hawaii to call a Constitu- 
tional convention. Then locally-elected 
delegates must draft a state constitu- 
tion, which will have to be ratified by 
the Hawaiians, approved by Congress 
and signed by the President. 

Next, Hawaii must elect the offi- 
cers provided for in its constitution 
and notify the President, who would 
then issue the proclamation of state- 
hood. 
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PLANTATION SUGAR MILL. Workers get medical care, housing, a model village to live in. 
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DREAM HOUSE. Strong voices in Congress are urging more and better homes for the netion's 
families of modest income. (SEE: WET Housing) 


WET Housing 


Congress is trying again to lick the 
housing problem. 

One public housing program after an- 
other in recent years has been wrecked by 
political obstacles and powerful opposition 
from industry groups. There is no evi- 
dence that opposition has waned, but some 
of Congress’ biggest names in both parties 
are behind the new drive for action. 

High on the legislative priority list is 
a new draft of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, aimed at building 15 million new 
homes by 1958. 

The original W-E-T bill passed the 
Senate last session, but died in the House 
in the last-minute rush. 

Good Start. Because of its strong 
sponsorship and bi-partisan support, the 
new bill is expected to receive early and 
favorable Senate action. Sen. Taft, the 
Senate’s most influential individual mem- 
ber, is keen for fast action. House ap- 
proval, however, is more doubtful. 

The bill would: 

e e Encourage maximum home build- 
ing by private enterprise. 

e e¢ Put all Federal “housing activi- 
tics under a national housing commission. 

e 6 “rant Federal aid for low-rent 
public housing projects. ; 

e ¢ Provide Federal help for slum 
clearance programs. 

e e Encourage private builders to 
construct rental housing for.moderate in- 
come families. 

e e Provide mortgage insurance aid 
for low-income families, 

e @ Require public housing agencies 
to give priority to veterans. 

e ¢ Establish a rural home loan pro- 
gram under the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The cost was estimated at $150 mil- 
lion a year. 

“Private enterprise,” says Sen. Taft, 
“has never provided necessary housing for 
the lowest income groups.” The 1940 
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housing census showed 29 million housing 
units, of which 6 million were sub-stand- 
ard. In these, savs Taft, “children ought 
not to be brought up.” 

Sen. Ellender, Louis:ana Democrat, 
argues that “decent housing for low-in- 
come families is not socialism. It is one 
of the best bulwarks that we can provide 
against socialism and allied philosophies.” 


400,000 New Americans 


Religious, welfare, labor, and vet- 
erans’ groups are joining hands in a drive 
to open America’s door to 400,000 of 
Europe’s unhappy homeless. 

Spearheading the drive is the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, headed 
by Dr. Earl G. Harrison, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School dean and former 
Commissioner of Immigration. 
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HOMELESS. Europe's refugees look to America. 
(SEE: 400,000 New Americans) 








The Committee wants Congress to ad- 
mit 100,000 a year for four years, outside 
the regular immigration quota system but 
subject to the same standards of health, 
morals and politics. The refugees would 
also have to have assurance of a home and 
a means of support before admission. 

The committee estimates there are 
about 850,000 refugees in the U.S, and 
British zones of Germany, Italy and Aus- 
tria. Most are natives of Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, or Estonia. About 80% are 
Christian; 20% Jewish. More than half 
are women and children; many are farm 
laborers. They also include construction 


workers, domestics, lumbermen, nurses, 
doctors and dentists. 
The committee argues that under 


present immigration quotas, 154,000 peo- 
ple are eligible to enter the country an- 
nually, but during the war only 15% of 
the quotas were filled. The Committee’s 
program would absorb less than half of 
that unused quota. 

Plenty of Room. The 100,000 a year, 
the Committee says, could be absorbed 
outside of cities in U.S. labor gaps. 

The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has offered to find them homes 
with relatives and friends. Jobs are being 
found and listed for those who wouldn't 
settle on farms. Fares to the U.S. would 
be paid by private funds. 

The Committee frankly expects oppo- 
sition in Congress. Sen. Homer Ferguson 
of Michigan, who favors the idea, has 
been asked to sponsor the bill, but so 
far he has delayed action. 

Principal objectors will be members 
of Congress who want to cut present im- 
migration or eliminate it entirely. And 
though some veterans’ groups have backed 
the plan, others have opposed admitting 
displaced persons. Best hope: a compro- 
mise to let in 10,000 to 35,000 for one 
year—to see how it works, 


Early to Rise 


Come Sunday, Apr. 27, a big share of 
the nation’s clocks ana watches will move 
forward one hour. 

A decade ago, daylight saving time 
brought extra sunshine to fewer than 30 
million persons. This year some 50 million 
will be affected—most of them in the 
Northeast. 

Railroads and transportation compa- 
nies still don’t like it. They have to re- 
vamp schedules, print new timetables, and 
explain DST to thousands of passengers. 

Late Sun. The other major group of 
outspoken opponents are farmers who have 
plenty of pre-dawn work already. And 
finally, parents complain that DST tends 
to keep junior up an hour later. 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New Hampshire observe state- 
wide daylight saving time. In eight states 
—most urban communities adopt it on a 
local basis. 

Scattered places in a dozen others 
expect to observe it. The District of Co- 
lumbia is in the midst of a squabble over 
DST. Most Washingtonians say yes, but 
there’s opposition from nearby Virginia 
and Maryland. 
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Labor: Beirne for Lewis 


Grateful Americans thanked the Su- 
preme Court that there would be no coal 
strike Apr. 1. But many wondered if most 
of the nation’s 30 million telephones would 
stop ringing six days later. 

In a terse 20-word memo to Interior 
Secretary Krug, John L. Lewis complied 
with the Court’s order to call off his strike 
notice, In doing so, he saved the United 
Mine Workers a titanic $2.8 million fine, 
and virtually guaranteed peace in the coal 
pits until June 30. 

Quickly the spotlight shifted from 
Lewis to Joseph Beirne, 36-year-old chief 
of the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers. Unless a surprise move—pos- 
sibly Government intervention—breaks 
the current deadlock over $12 weekly pay 
hikes and nine other demands, 275,000 
NFTW card-holders will tie up the nation’s 
phones on Apr. 7, except in scattered “‘is- 
lands” and in most of New England (which 
has independent unions). 

Piling Up. Other unions kept itchy 
fingers on the walk-out trigger. The U.S. 
Conciliation Service had a 1947 backlog of 
1,540 30-day strike notices. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean 1,540 strikes, but it 
leaves hundreds of unions with options to 
go out momentarily. 

The nation’s 850,000 steel and 200,- 
ooo electrical workers can strike in a 
month if current contract negotiations 
break down. The 233¢ hourly pay de- 
mand by Walter Reuther’s UAW may well 
start a May 1 walkout in 85 General 
Motors plants. 

A bright ray stole into the glum pic- 
ture last week when 100,000 CIO rubber- 
workers voted to call off .their industry- 
wide strike at the eleventh hour, and take 
an 114¢-an-hour wage boost. The unex- 
pected peace may well set the pace for all 
CIO negotiations. 

But if it doesn’t, an angry flare-up of 
public opinion might result in labor legis- 
lation which would return “pace-setting” 
to the people. 
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POWER. Joe Beirne holds the strike wave key. 
(SEE: Beirne for Lewis) 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 





Price of Peace Is Production 


Americans now face the burden of 
empire. 

Thanks to the secrecy about foreign 
affairs—and thanks to episodes of de- 
ceit, too—most citizens found them- 
selves ill-prepared to judge the plan for 
aid to Greece and Turkey. 

A few facts seem to be clear. 

Aggressive Russian communism 
pushes for dominance. Greece and 
Turkey are weak. Britain confesses that 
her exhaustion prevents supporting” 
them. American aid, it is hoped, may 
check the communist advance. 

The aid is for political and military 
purposes, to help the Greek and Turk 
regimes continue without being over- 
whelmed by Communists from within 
or without. 

Few will expect that Greece and 
Turkey will be the only countries in 
like situations, Without trying to specu- 
late upon the whole train of following 
events, it may be well to try to look 
underneath the surface of the problem. 

* * * 

The fundamental fact of the Old 
World is its poverty. 

Centuries of war and tyranny have 
kept most of the people poor. The 
recent war has destroyed means of 
production and disrupted commerce. 
Hundreds of millions who were poor be- 
fore are desperately poor now. 

Consequently, weak governments 
—weakened by internal greeds and 
hatreds as well as by war—find it im- 
possible to preserve order. Without 
order, production is meager. 

The conditions, therefore, favor 
communism. They are favorable to 
whatever change promises hope to dis- 
tressed people. 

Question: Is the answer to be 
found in money for political and mili- 
tary aid? Perhaps no more can be done 
in a temporary emergency. 

But the United States can not in- 
definitely sustain every ailing govern- 





ment that happens not to be commu- 
nist. Merely to uphold already unsuc- 
cessful governments will not end the 
fears of hungry populations, 

Empires have heretofore been built 
for exploitation. Dependent peoples 
have been expected to-trade their raw 
materials for manufactured goods, The 
empire builders have expected to make 
fat profits from both sides. 

* * * 

Free Americans have developed a 
new economic principle. They have 
made the discovery that the richer the 
customer gets the more he can buy. 

If the United States must now as- 
sume the responsibility of empire, 
should not this American principle be 
the true foundation of policy? 

The welfare of Greeks or Turks, 
of Europeans, Asiatics or Eskimos, de- 
pends essentially upon their ability to 
produce enough food and goods for 
their own comfort, and to make some- 
thing to trade, 

Their governments are incidental. 
They need all the freedom they are re- 
sponsible enough to support. They need 
order so that they will not be disturbed. 
Then, they need to work. Work is the 
only process that can relieve their 
fundamental needs. 

Political and military aid, un- 
fortunately, will not in itself raise 
crops nor run factories. Only when the 
people produce food and goods can they 
take care of themselves. 

Whether to hold back communism 
or to build foundations for peace, the 
truly great aids Americans have to 
offer are the habits and know-how of 
production. 

Getting the world to work and its 
people to enjoy the fruits of productive 
work would be a sound foreign policy. 
Then “empire,” in whatever form, 
might even become a profitable cus- 
tomer to trade with. The real price of 
peace is production. 
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The Best Laid Plans... 


This is the year the U.S. was due to 
be completely free of debt—by act of 
Congress. 

Back in 1919, carrying out the same 
stern policy that was followed after the 
Revolution, the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War, the legislators wrote a law to wipe 
out the public debt. Experts figured that 
if things turned out happily, the $18.5 bil- 
lion deficit would be only a memory—on 
June 30, 1947. 

But the experts couldn’t foresee the 
long depression of the “30s, the foreign 
debt moratorium, and World War II. 
which completely wrecked all their high 
hopes. Today the debt, far from being 
eliminated, stands at $260 billion. 

To pay it back in 25 years would cost 
about $14 billion a year, 


Faultfinders 


A new conimittee of young, enthusi- 
astic Democratic House members might 
well be named the Committee to Make 
Life Miserable for Republicans. 

Appointed by the Democratic leader- 
ship, the six Congressmen have the job of 
watching for Republican legislative blun- 
. ders or double talk, and exploiting them 
for political advantage. 

All the sharpshooters are freshmen ex- 
cept 39-year-old, four-termer Albert Gore 
of Tennessee, one of the ablest spur-of- 
the-moment speakers in Congress. The 
eldest is 45-year-old John Carroll of Colo- 
rado, a former district attorney. 

Teammates. Others are George 
Smathers, 33, of Florida. ex-Marine and 
assistant U.S. district attorney; John A. 
Blatnik, 35, former paratroop captain and 
Minnesota’s only Democrat in Congress; 
Carl Albert, 38, once an intercollegiate ora- 
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torical champion and Rhodes scholar from 
Oklahoma, and John Bell Williams, 28, 
former county attorney and Army Air 
Forces pilot, from Mississippi. 

Each of the six will specialize in a 
different type of legislation, but all of them 
will be ready to fight at the drop of a 
GOP boner. 


Herman Wili Wait 


“Ole Gene” Talmadge’s boy Herman 
went out to Junch as governor, returned to 
his executive offices an ex-governor. 

The sudden transformation came 
when the Georgia Supreme Court decided 
five to two that the legislature was not 
qualified to elect Talmadge to office. It 
ruled that Lt. Gov. M. E. Thompson was 
Georgia's legal governor. 

The court held that when Gene Tal- 
madge died 29 davs before he was to take 
office, no legal successor existed to take 
over from Gov, Ellis Arnall and that Ar- 


nall’s office held over. When Arnall re- 
signed, executive authority passed to the 
lieutenant governor. 

Surprise. The decision proved a 


bombshell both to Talmadge and the Tal- 
madge-controlled legislature which had 
been passing bills for Herman to sign. 

Neither, however, has done much 
talking since the decision. All bills passed 
will be turned over to Thompson, who is 
expected to sign most of them. He indi- 
cated, however, that he would veto the 
controversial “white primary bill” de- 
signed to keep Negroes from voting. 

Herman says he'll go home to McRae 
and practice law until 1948, then run for 
governor in a special election. Opinion was, 
even among his opposition, that he would 
be elected. 

The majority of Georgians apparently 
want a white primary bill, and the court 
decision, made by Arnall appointees, was 
not too popular. 


Trust-Busters of '47 


Four bills now before Congress would 
prove a boon to Federal Trade Commission 
lawyers who for 21 years have vigorously 
prosecuted monopolies—only to find some 
defendants vanishing “will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Remedy Hunt. A House subcommit- 
tee began hearings last week on one such 
measure, sponsored by lanky Tennessee 
Democrat Estes Kefauver. His bill would 
plug a gaping hole left in the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act by a 1926 Supreme Court 
ruling. The court said FTC could fight 
monopolies by curhing stock sales but not 
by stopping purchase of such physical 
assets as plants, machinery and _ inven- 
tories. 

Here is how big mergers can slide 
through the Clayton loophole: In July 
1945 a multi-million dollar wholesale gro- 
cery firm bought up the capital stock of its 
chief competitor. Arguing that such con- 
trol tended to create a monopoly, FTC 
lawyers rushed hearings, spent thousands 
of taxpayers’ dollars to no avail. The de- 
fendant merely dissolved the other com- 
pany, took over its physical assets and 
could no longer be touched by law. In 
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surrenders. 


“Pretender” Gov. Herman Talmadge 
(SEE: Herman Will Wait) 


January the case had to be thrown out. 
There have been many similar cases. 

Since 1940, 1,800 mergers have 
brought big companies property worth $4.1 
billion. One large grocery chain swallowed 
up other chains, then added to its holdings 
12 independent meat packers, a biscuit 
company, a dessert manufacturer, a butter 
plant and a cheese processing company. 

FTC officials glumly predict that if 
this trend continues thousands of once- 
independent factories face shut-down. 

Halt. The Kefauver bill—co-spon- 
sored by Sen. O'Mahoney (R.-Wyo.)— 
would stop many mergers by giving FTC 
power to issue “cease and desist” orders 
when it spots a monopolistic sale of physi- 
cal assets. 

Another O’Mahoney measure would 
require advance FTC approval of mergers. 
Sen. Morse (R.-Ore.) heads a group of 
four Republicans and three Democrats 
who would go even further. They would 
outlaw U.S. participation in private world 
cartels, and give FTC and the Justice De- 
partment’s Anti-Trust Division each $6 
million annually. (President Truman's 
budget asks about half that much. ) 

Will GOP switch-pullers give any of 
these measures a green light over other 
pressing legislation? A hole-plugging bill 
introduced in the last Congress kicked in 
and out of the Democrat-controlled House 
Judiciary Committee, finally died in the 
Rules Committee without ever reaching 
the floor. 


PATHFINDER 


Zissis System 


Nick Zissis didn’t know enough about 
the U.S. Constitution, but he knew Geor- 
gia psychology. 

After more than 35 years in the U.S., 
Nick was ready for naturalization. As a 
last step, he had to pass a test on the 
Constitution. He flunked. 

When he didn’t appear before U.S. 
District Judge Frank M. Scarlett, at 
Brunswick, for the ceremonies, an exami- 
ner explained to the judge what had hap- 
pened. Judge Scarlett spotted Nick in the 
crowd of spectators. 

“T’ve known Nick Zissis for 35 
years,” said the Judge. “Let me examine 
him.” 

“Who do you think was the greatest 
of all Americans?” 

Nick beamed and shouted: 

“Robert E. Lee!” 

Judge Scarlett swore him in. 


Kansas: Wet or Dry? 


In Kansas, where Carrie Nation 
swung her bar-smashing hatchet 75 years 
ago and launched the prohibition idea, 
anti-prohibition forces are optimistic. 

After 67 years, the nation’s oldest dry 
state will vote next year on whether to 
stay that way. 

Kansas cynics have long argued that 
both sides should be happy: Let the drys 
have prohibition and the wets have their 
liquor, 

Prohibition was the biggest local is- 
sue in last fall’s election. Ex-Gov. Harry 
H. Woodring ran for governor on the 
Democratic ticket with only two main 
planks in his platform: repeal of the state 
“bone-dry” law, and a referendum on re- 
peal of the 1881 prohibition provision in 
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WOODRING. Calls wet-drinking, dry-voting, 
“hypocritical.” (SEE: Kansas: Wet or Dry?) 
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PREPAREDNESS. War Secretary Patterson (center) and Army-Navy Research Board Members 
John Kenney (L.) and Dr. Vannevar Bush study a crucial U.S. need. (SEE: Search for Scientists) 


the state constitution. In the nationwide 
GOP landslide, Woodring lost by only 
54,000 votes after the Republicans had 
also pledged support to a referendum. 

“This prohibition business is sheer 
hypocrisy,” Woodring said. “I lost by 
54,000 votes. But if all the people of 
Kansas who had whisky in their closets 
had voted for me, I would have won by 
54,000 votes, and if all the people who 
have violated the law had voted for me, it 
would have been a landslide.” 

The resolution setting the referendum 
for next year squeezed through the legisla- 
ture by a three-vote margin. But wet 
forces added a new twister they hope will 
react in their favor. 

All or Nothing. The legislature 
passed another measure making possession 
of a Federal liquor stamp prima facie evi- 
dence that the state liquor law is being vio- 
lated, and requiring Federal enforcement 
officers to turn over to state officials 
names of all stamp-holders. 

Although bootleg retailers and whole- 
salers ignore the state laws with impunity, 
few of them dare flout Federal laws and 
run afoul of Treasury enforcement agents. 
They have played safe by buying Federal 
stamps and licenses. With enactment of 
the new law, they were caught in the mid- 
dle. Hundreds of licenses were returned 
to the Federal office, 

The strategy of the wets was obvious. 
No sincere dry could refuse to support a 
measure intended to strengthen enforce- 
ment of the dry law. But wets were 
equally confident that if the supply of ille- 
gal liquor could be even partially dried 
up, support would be attracted to the 
repeal movement. 

Never Say Die. Dry forces, however, 
are not giving up. They argue that the 
question was settled in 1933 when the 
state voted to keep prohibition after the 
18th Amendment was repealed. 

They won a token victory, too, by 
including in the_referendum bill a proviso 
that “the open saloon shall be and is 
hereby forever prohibited.” 

The drys are confident that Kansas, 


along with Mississippi and Oklahoma, will 
remain in their camp, as strongholds from 
which to continue their crusade for na- 
tional prohibition. 


Search for Scientists 


Unless the U.S. starts producing more 
scientists, industry’s engineers and tech- 
nologists soon will be without the scientific 
findings which lead to better living. 

This is the warning Congress has been 
getting through a host of bills dumped 
into its lap by apprehensive legislators. 

Harvard President James B, Conant 
says more scientists are necessary if we 
are to remain strong in the Atomic Age. 
Secretary of War Patterson says mainte- 
nance of U.S. air and ground supremacy 
depends on stepping up scientific research 
and development. 

It’s admitted that America faces a 
war-made shortage of scientists. America 
was the only major power that did not ex- 
empt scientific students from military 
service. Result: It lost 20,000 scientific 
and 40,000 engineering students a year for 
five years. 

By contrast, Russia gained the same 
number and has now launched a program 
to train 700,000, scientists during the next 
five years. 

Cures. Most of the bills already in- 
troduced call for the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation to encourage 
basic and applied research in the natural 
sciences. 

All provide for scholarships and fel- 
lowships for scientific study and mainte- 
nance of a register of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. None would allow the 
Foundation to maintain laboratories or 
pilot plants. Actual projects would be 
“farmed out” to universities, individual 
researchers and private research founda- 
tions. Any inventions produced in these 
projects, patented or not, would be avail- 
able to the public free. 

Congress, generally, recognizes the 
need of such a Foundation, but the cost 
has brought opposition from some quar- 
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ters. Where the money will come from, 
if it comes, is now being argued out by 
Senate and House committees, 


Black News for Reds 


The question of what to do about 
communism in America is nearing a show- 
down. 

More and more people are embracing 
the idea that basic principles of democracy 
do not mean its fight for self-preservation 
mus‘ be limited to mere passive resistance. 

They are becoming convinced that it 
is foolish to let communism flourish under 
the very guarantees of freedom it is sworn 
to destroy. 

The new “get tough” policy got a shot 
in the arm when Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach asked Congress to outlaw the 
Communist party in the U.S. The first 
high Administration official to take such a 
stand openly, Schwellenbach scored weak- 
kneed proposals which would merely ban 
Communists from holding labor union 
offices. 

“Why should we recognize the Com- 
munist party in the U.S.?” he asked. 
“Why should they be able to elect people 
to public office, and, theoretically, elect 
members to Congress when their purpose 
is to destroy this Government ?”’ 

Into Hiding. The most logical argu- 
ment against outlawing the Communist 
party, many Government officials feel, is 
that its members would simply be driven 
underground and made more difficult to 
check, 

Nevertheless, Schwellenbach’s blast 
stirred Congress. Two bills for the purpose 
were immediately introduced, and Chair- 
man Hartley (R.-N.J.) of the House La- 
bor Committee pledged support. 

To nobody’s surprise, the move 
sparked horrified astonishment from the 
Communists themselves, 

Ain't It Awful! Eugene Dennis, party 
secretary, said Schwellenbach’s statement 
“shocked . . . the followers of the late 
President Roosevelt and especially the 
labor movement.” Suppression of trade 
unions and civil liberties, he said, always 
follows outlawing the Communist party. 








Rep. Gwinn (R.-N.Y.) received pro- 
test from Morris Davis, secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Painters (AFL) that the 
move was “treasonous and _ pro-fascist.” 
From Nicholas Carnes, of the CIO Depart- 
ment Store Employes Union, came the 
wail: “A body blow to civil rights.” 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commeree predicted a wave of Commu- 
nist-inspired strikes in industry to support 
Russian foreign policy, and urged employ- 
ers to help unions purge themselves of 
Communists. The problem, the Chamber 
said, has reached a point where it can “no 
longer be ignored.” 

The drive for action in Congress gath- 
ered momentum, and every prospect was 
that U.S. Reds would soon be on the de- 
fensive. 


No Aid for Indiana 


Twice in two months a handsome 
broad-shouldered Indiana state legislator 
named Lothair Teetor has astounded his 
colleagues. Both times it was sweet music 
to their ears. 

As the Hoosier legislature readied it- 
self for adjournment, Teetor marched 50 
tuxedo-clad men into the romanesque state 
capitol, announced that the Perfect Circle 
Piston Ring Co. symphonic choir would 
sing. As president of the firm he chipped 
in with a couple of cornet solos. And he 
was good. 

Shortly before, Teetor had scored an 
even greater triumph by introducing a dy- 
namic resolution which said in effect: Indi- 
ana wants no more financial help from the 
Federal Government. 

Shrinkage. “We Hoosiers were fooled 
for quite a spell,” the resolution ran, “with 
a magicians’ trick that a dollar taxed out 
of our pockets and sent to Washington 
will be bigger when it comes back to us. 
We have taken a good look at said dollar. 
We find that it lost weight on its journey 
to Washington and back. The political 
brokerage of the bureaucrats hag been de- 
ducted. .. .” 

It was good horse sense. Every state 
in the union wound up its last fiscal year 
with a surplus. A Census Bureau roundup 
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SHADES OF THE PAST. American youth no longer have to worry about the draft, but if the 
Army and Novy get their way, there will still be universal service. (SEE: End of the Draft) 
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HOOSIER REBEL. Teetor spurns midget Fed- 
eral dollars. (SEE: No Aid for Indiana) 


showed 28 of them had piled up unspent 
Treasury balances totaling $2.2 billion— 
$900 million more than the year’s Federal 
grants to states. Much of this extra cash 
came because highways couldn’t be built 
in wartime. But it still looked good 
stacked up against a Federal deficit of 
$20.7 billion for the same period, 

Cash & Carry. As states got to work 
on postwar projects, some surpluses 
started going down. Yet everywhere there 
was evidence of sound financial thinking. 

Governors were planning to meet ex- 
penses through taxation—not deficit financ- 
ing. Income tax hikes were sought in Ver- 
mont, Colorado and Alabama. Kansas 
considered taxing slot machines and sales 
to government contractors. 

Everywhere there was a tendency for 
each state to paddle its own canoe. Gov- 
ernment was moving back to state legisla- 
tures and county courthouses. 


End of the Draft 


For the first time since Ex-Secretary 
Stimson went fishing in a Gold fish bowl 
in the Department of Commerce Audi- 
torium, America’s young men were sure 
their morning mail wouldn’t include 
“Greetings from the President.” 

The end of the draft was good news 
for everybody but the Army and Navy. 
Already frightened by a proposed budget 
cut, they now had a new worry—a man- 
power shortage. 

Perhaps it wasn’t as bad as it sounded. 
Neither the Navy nor the Marine Corps 
has accepted draftees for months, and the 
Army hasn’t since Oct. 15. Voluntary en- 
listments have met all demands for re- 
cruits. 

The draft did, however, furnish psy- 
chological pressure. Now the Army and 
Navy want to replace it. Universal mili- 
tary training, backed by President Tru- 
man, looked like the answer—particularly 
for the Army, which has the toughest time 
getting new recruits. 

Money Problems. Proposed budget 
cuts would slice $1.7 billion from the $11.2 
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billion the War and Navy Departments 
have requested. 

Both Army and Navy admit that sav- 
ings can be made, but they object to cuts 
in aircraft procurement and research and 
development. Overseas training and main- 
tenance services have also gained urgency 
through the President’s decision to in- 
crease military aid to Greece and Turkey. 
The Army might have more men at home 
should the victor nations agree to Gen. 
Marshall’s recent proposal—that all occu- 
pation troops be withdrawn. 

Sen. Gurney, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has opposed 
trimming the defense budget, and the 
Committee voted to keep draft records 
intact until June 30 as a form of insurance 
against any crisis. But Gurney says frank- 
ly nobody knows what the future holds 
for the U.S. armed forces, either as to 
manpower or other commitments abroad. 
“Tt would take a crystal ball,” he says, 
“to figure it out.” 


Oil for Congress’ Wheels 


To many Americans, Congress seemed 
stalled at the most vital crossroads in U.S, 
history. Actually, there was little hesita- 
tion on Capitol Hill about the path to take 
—but the going was necessarily slow. 

Irritated by constituents’ needimg, 
Michigan’s Sen. Arthur Vandenberg lashed 
back: Wait until summer. Then, he said, 
the nation will see far-reaching labor laws, 
a $4-6 billion budget cut, and tax slashes 
to put more dollars in everybody’s pock- 
ets. What’s more, he added, the summer 
sun will shine on a two-term limit on 
Presidents (Truman excepted, 10-year 
maximum). 

Defending lengthy committee hear- 
ings on vital proposals, Vandenberg 


warned: “Careless, impetuous legislation 
is one of the curses from which we have 
suffered for a decade.” He pointed to an 
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LA FOLLETTE. He was on the reorganization 
team af the kickoff ... 
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important fact. The 8oth Congress, unlike 
its predecessors, “started from zero.” A 
political reorganization had to follow No- 
vember’s Republican landslide, 

But topping that was an obstacle no 
Congress had faced for 150 years: a thor- 
ough-going overhaul of legislative ma- 
thinery. It took a full month or more to 
get used to new tools forged by the La 
Follette-Monroney Act which had breezed 
through in the dying days of the 79th 
Congress. 

Senators used to 33 standing com- 
mittees had to squeeze the same work into 
15. In the House 48 were condensed into 
19. The new “legislative budget” was a 
promising experiment, but nobody quite 
knew how to make it work. Senators and 
committee heads were hard pressed to find 
new, good administrative aides called for 
in the Act. 
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RECRUIT. Massachusetts’ Sen. Lodge picked 
up the ball... 


Nearly every one was pleased with 
the new system. Few blamed it for delays. 
Some legislators would ask even more ex- 
tensive reforms, 

Avoid executive-legislative deadlocks, 
says Sen. Fulbright (D.-Ark.), by a Con- 
stitutional amendment to elect the Presi- 
dent and members of Congress at the same 
time. 

Four resolutions in the hoppers would 
cure another ill: They would silence long- 
winded filibustering Senators with a mere 
majority vote instead of the present two- 
thirds. 

Freshmen GOP Congressmen want 
the seniority system for committee chair- 
men revamped to give younger men @ 
crack at leading committees. (Average age 
of committee chairmen is now 58.) 

Another proposal would set up a Cap- 


- jitol Personnel Director to help pick the 


new professional committee staffs called 
for under the Reorganization Act. This 
plan was violently opposed last year, 
mainly by Sen. McKellar. But now Con- 





OLD TIMER. Rep. Monroney stayed in the 
lineup. (SEE: Oil tor Congress’ Wheels) 


gress appears willing to compromise. To 
soften the blow of the switchover, he 
would be called a “personnel advisor.” 

Meanwhile, as Congress gets set to 
clean its own house a little more, Sen. 
Lodge (R.-Mass.) and Rep. Clarence 
Brown (R.-Ohio) would go a step further: 
reorganize the Executive branch. 

To do this, they would set up a mixed 
commission of Congressmen, Federal offi- 
cials and outstanding private citizens. 
The commission’s report, due in two years, 
would cover all angles of bureaucratic 
fumbling, aim at paring expenditures, elim- 
inate duplication of work, Wipe out un- 
necessary services and define Executive 
functions, 


New York State Jr. 


Rep. Donald L, O’Toole is a fightin’ 
Irish Democrat from Brooklyn, where 
trees grow and opinions are freely ex- 
pressed. 

O’Toole has firm opinions that New 
York city is out-voted and over-taxed as 
a political subdivision of New York State, 
and suffers thereby. 

“It’s tyranny!” says O’Toole. 

His solution is simple. He wants Con- 
gress to initiate a Constitutionhl amend- 
ment allowing New York (city) to di- 
vorce itself from New York (state) and 
set itself up ds a 49th state. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” he asks. “New 
York City has nothing in common with 
the state.” 

Gotham elects only 40% of the state 
legislature, but 70% of the taxes collected 
in the city go upstate. The city, he com- 
plains, pays for 80% of the state’s high- 
ways. Things will get worse, he says, un- 
der Gov. Dewey’s plan for boosting»the 
city’s tax powers by some $24 million. 

“The first thing you know the Gover- 
nor will tax New York city right out of 
existence,” he says, 

O’Toole hasn’t proposed a name for 
his new state, Perhaps he would settle for 
“Brooklyn.” 
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Washington 


Talk 


Dear Mr. President: 


A Presidential secretary pulled an en- 
velope from the jam-packed White House 
mail bag, noted the Philippine stamp and 
the Mar. 12 Manila postmark, then 
gasped. P 

The letter was addressed to “His Ex- 
cellency James Madison, President of the 
United States.” 

It turned out to be a birthday greet- 
ing—“health and happiness’—to a man 
dead 111 years. The’ secretary grinned, 
then automatically scribbled across the en- 
velope: “To Walter Walkinshaw for 
reply.” 

Soft-spoken Walkinshaw is the youth- 
ful head of the State Department’s Public 
Views and Inquiries Section. His 17-man 
team has a tough job: analyzing and an- 
swering foreign policy fan mail (1,500 let- 
ters weekly) which bombards President 
Truman and Secretary of State Marshall. 
Right now, the big volume is coming— 
strangely enough—from Americans who 
want independence for Slovakia. 

In every mailbag are queries from 
school kids and plenty of generous advice 
from Main Street diplomats. Inevitably, 
there are a few from crackpots. 

Confession. One man claimed to be 
the gunman who put a bullet in Ukrainian 
diplomat George Stadnik in a New York 
City delicatessen last November. “I just 
wanted to pilfer some bologna,” he wrote, 
“not create an international incident.” He 
said he didn’t know Stadnik was a Russian, 
but saw him only “as the man standing 
between me and the bologna.” 

For two years now, a well-intentioned 
Georgian has airmailed daily diplomatic 
hints to State Secretaries. He is a worthy 








successor to the gentleman who wrote 20 
years ago demanding construction of an 
Alaska-Argentina railroad. 

Help! An Egyptian of questionable 
sanity claimed to be a “representative” of 
King Quamaquin “who died 120,000 years 
ago.” The old monarch, he explained, cast 
a spell which soon will cause the Mediter- 
ranean to “swallow up” the Nile. “TI live 
on the Nile. Please send a seaplane to 
rescue me before it’s too late!” 

Few letters to Truman or Marshall— 
be they insane, sound or silly—ever reach 
them. Unusual ones do get to middle- 
bracket policy makers, but most are boiled 
down into widely-distributed weekly anal- 
yses, 

None goes unread into the waste bas- 
ket, not even the one which began: “Dear 
fellow god brother in the family of na- 
ture’s god George Marshall.” 


Silver Plated Brass 


Conditions being what they are, Navy 
Secretary Forrestal agrees this is hardly 
the time to spend $97,252.50 for silver- 
plated finger bowls—complete with em- 
bossed insignia—for Navy flag officers. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R.-Vt.), chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Execu- 
tive Expenditures, with New England 
ideas of thrift, saw the Navy’s requisition, 
and looked on it with a jaundiced eye. 

Aiken took his protest to Navy Secre- 
tary Forrestal, who agreed it was time to 
distinguish between the “necessities and 
niceties” of living—and do without the 
niceties. 

A million here and a million there, 
says Aiken, soon adds up. 


Odes to Order 


Bright and early one day recently the 
Legislative Reference Division of the 


Library of Congress received a call from 
a southern Congressman. He told Direc- 
tor Ernest S. Griffith he had to have a 
poem to celebrate the birth of triplets. 
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CONGRESS’ BRAIN TRUSTER. Director Griffith supervises the work behind Congressional oratory 
ranging from atomic fission to poetry. (SEE: Odes to Order) 
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FORRESTAL. Silver fingerbowls are nice, but 
need/ess. (SEE: Silver Plated Brass) 


The division’s poetry section went to 
work. They searched long and hard, went 
Over every quotation, just about every 
p@@m™ ever written. Never since man had 
begun to write, they discovered, has any- 
one commemorated the birth of triplets in 
meter. Reluctantly they gave the Con- 
gressman the sad news. He demanded 
that the search be continued. 

Knowing this to be useless, one of the 
staff members, in quiet desperation, sat 
down and wrote the Congressman a poem. 
It began: “Hail Thrice Blessed Morn...” 

It seemed to satisfy him. 


Talking Taxis 


When a Washington cabbie meets a 
crook, the culprit may land in jail—with 
the help of a little science. 

Cruising down a deserted downtown 
street at 3 a.m., cabbie Bob Adams heard 
a woman scream, saw a tall man snatch 
her purse, then dash into an alley. Too 
late, the crook saw it was a blind one. 
Thinking quickly, Adams sealed him in 
with his bumper. 

Seconds later a squad car screeched 
to the scene, hauled the fugitive off to 
jail. Adams’ cab was one of 50 in Wash- 
ington rigged with 2-way radio. He merely 
took to the air—and the police came 
a-running. 

Calling All Cabs. This was just one 
of the many public service odd-jobs Capi- 
tal cabbies have taken over since they 
went “on the air.” Once a radio dispatcher 
had 13 blood donors in a local hospital 
10 minutes after he flashed an SOS to 
drivers. Expectant mothers find the radio 
cabs a boon, have nicknamed them the 
“stork express.” 

The variety of services obtainable 
never ceases to amaze the customers, par- 
ticularly the woman who heard the loud- 
speaker say: “Tell the lady in the back 
seat she left her purse at 3339 N Street, 
Northwest.” 
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The Quiet Mr. Hayden 


Several days ago a somewhat shy, re- 
tiring man rose on the floor of the Senate 
and started talking. His fellow Senators 
wheeled in surprise. In the press gallery 
there was animated whispering. 

“Who’s that guy?” a newspaper re- 
porter asked, 

The reporter’s ignorance was pardon- 
able: It-was the second time that 69-year- 
old Carl Hayden of Arizona, a Senator for 
21 years, had addressed the Senate. 

Back in 1926 he staged a six-week 
filibuster against certain phases of the 
Boulder Dam bill. Except for that and 
his recent speech (objecting to special 
committees under the Reorganization 
Act), Hayden has maintained complete 
silence. 

Hayden’s friends say this silence 
stems from his passion for anonymity. He 
shys away from any sort of publicity. He 
doesn’t like newspapermen, His staff has 
strict orders not to give out news about 
him. 

Under the Blanket. This buttoned- 
lip policy extends even to The Congres- 
sional Record, where his seven-line biog- 
raphy looks like a footnote beside the 
more voluminous biographical sketches of 
his colleagues. 

But despite his silence, Hayden has 
been a most active member of Congress 
since 1913, when he was elected Arizona’s 
first Representative (he’s been in the 
House or Senate ever since). 

Hailing from a state of dry lands and 
impressive scenery, Hayden never lets up 
about irrigation and good roads. Many a 
desert acre is now lush valley because 
Hayden, in his quiet way, got the votes to 
make it so. 

At the White House once, President 
Roosevelt asked Hayden: “Why do you 
always talk about roads when you come 
to see me?” 

“Because,” said Hayden, “Arizona 
has two things people will drive thousands 
of miles to see—the Grand Canyon and 
the Petrified Forest. They can’t get there 
without roads.” 
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SENATE SPHINX. Arizona got a word in. (SEE: 
The Quiet Mr. Hayden) 
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People and Places 


Philadelphia: Arriving at a hos- 
pital with a fractured arm, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kallan said she had been attacked 
and knocked down by two roosters. 

Dayton, Ohio: After 17 months 
without a letup, William C. Wells 
finally ended his all-time record-break- 
ing run of hiccoughs. He died. 


Menlo Park, Cal.: Proud and 
beaming, Sammy Yates, 13, passed out 
allday suckers to his eighth grade class- 
mates, announcing: “I’m a brother.” 

Mount Carmel, Ill.: Jailed by 
their parents for playing hookey, three 
boys, aged 8, 9, and 1o, did trapeze 
stunts on the bars, bellowed for candy 
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Diogenes’ search ended in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: The ancient Gre- 
cian gentleman who ran around with a 
lantern can throw it away. After an all- 
night fire, firemen William Lorsch 
(above, left) and Isaac Mosher found 
$37,900 in the ruins of a supply house 
and turned it over to police. 

Oakland, Cal.: Annoyed by a per- 
sistent indisposition, John Maher, 66, 
checked in at a hospital for x-rays; 
later learned he had swallowed his 
toothbrush. 

St. Louis: A new high in labor re- 
lations was established when boiler- 
works owner Elmer Nooter installed a 
three-chair ‘“‘worry room” for troubled 
employes. No telephone calls or con- 
versation are permitted. 

Norristown, Pa.: After 21 years 
of marriage, Mrs. Margaret McCrossan 
sued for divorce, claiming: “The cere- 
mony was carried out in a spirit of jest 

. immediately afterwards I returned 
to my parents’ home.” 

Carlsbad, N.Mex.: A careful 
bridegroom asked Justice of the Peace 
Shattuck to insert “provided it works”. 
at the end of his marriage ceremony. 
Shattuck declined, 

Detroit: Although they admitted 
they thought he was guilty, a 12-woman 
jury found Anthony Mankowski inno- 
cent of shooting his wife because they 
“felt sorry for him.” 

San Quéntin, Cal.: Sentenced to 
death in a gas chamber, murderer 
Thomas McGonigle made his last re- 
quest: an interview with Dr. Robert 
Cornish,, famed reviver of dead dogs. 


and comic books, sang Open the Door, 
Richard, until jailers gave up and re- 
leased them, 

New York: A taxpayer mailed in a 
check for partial payment of his in- 
come tax, together with half a white 
shirt. He informed the collector he 
would send in the remainder as soon 
as possible, 

Tulsa: Motorcycle cop R. D. Staley 
followed a left-turn-signalling woman 
driver three straight blocks, heard her 
explain: “I’m not going to turn, I’m 
just drying my nail polish.” 

Baltimore: Hobson Overton, 27, 
paid $125 in fines on assault and dis- 
orderly conduct charges when his wife 
testified he snatched out her false teeth 
at the height of an argument. 

Oklahoma, City: The Oklahoma 
legislature authorized the State Tax 
Commission to collect a 2% sales tax 
from bootleggers on whisky sales in dry 
Oklahoma. To get around the difficulty 
of collecting the levy, law-makers put 
the bootleggers “on their honor” to re- 
port sales, 

New Rochelle, N.Y.: To trap bur- 
glars, Robert L, Green, 61, collected 
clubs and blackjacks, posted signs, and 
rigged an intricate shotgun booby trap 
to the front door with pulleys, strings 
and weights; came home late, set off 
the booby trap, killed himself. 

Kelso, Wash.: Motorcycle cop 
Marvin Bishop went home to rest after 
a near-accident, had a nightmare, fell 
out of bed, lost a tooth, sprained an 
arm, broke two fingers. 





Are You 
Afraid to Fly? 


O the young man in the dark goggles 

aviation is about as mysterious and 
hazardous as a kitchen stove is to a house- 
wife. 

For eight months he and fellow Air 
Forces pilots have been flying a regular 
“airline” schedule through the most severe 
weather. Not one flight was cancelled by 
weather. Not one plane was involved in 
an accident, 

Why can’t civilian airlines do that? 
The answer is “They can!” 

Until last year airline safety was of 
relatively slight concern to most people— 
even passengers. They took flying pretty 
much for granted. 

Congress and the Budget Bureau were 
complacent. With weary regularity they 
pared up to 86% off Ciyil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration requests for, among other 


things, air safety aids. . 


Birth of a witch-hunt 


Then, on Nov. 11 an airliner crashed 
in a heavy rain while landing at Cleveland 
airport. Two persons: died. Next day 11 
died when an airliner went down in a 
California gale. 

The coincidence was too much for 
most news-hungry editors to resist. Their 
stories made air travel look like sudden 
death. 

By year’s end 146 persons had died 
in ten accidents involving scheduled U.S. 
airliners. But during that year-14 million 
had flown 7 billion miles on those airliners. 
It was the safest year in U.S. airline his- 
tory—no other mass carrier was respon- 
sible for so few deaths, not even street 
cars. 

Then, why the big scare? It has been 
sown by manufacturers of “air safety” 
gadgets, nurtured by the noisy news 
stories and brought to full flower by the 
general misunderstanding of the public— 
you. 

So that you can understand more 
fully how your life is protected in the air, 
we must go “backstage” of the airlines 
and take a look at what they are doing to 
maintain as near a perfect safety record as 
possible. 

The actual causes of air crashes have 
been tabulated recently by Dr. Ross A. 
McFarland, Harvard professor of indus- 
trial research, writing for Air Sea Safety, 
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POWER PATTERN. Four airliner engines, dismantled for a routine check, mean 20,000 parts to be tallied as closely as a bank’s cash. 


technical journal devoted exclusively to 
safety problems. 

Power plant failure (the smallest fac- 
tor) accounted for 6%. 

In the shops of America’s scheduled 
airlines the engines of every ship are taken 
out, taken apart and rebuilt after every 
500 to 800 hours’ use. After each flight 
they are checked on the field. 

Carelessness of personnel was blamed 
for 14.9%. 

In the wreckage of the foreign air- 
liner in which singer Grace Moore died, 
inspectors found one of the wooden blocks 
used to keep rudders and other controls 
from moving while the plane is on the 
ground. If 4 ground-crewman left the 
block in for the take-off, it was one of the 
clearest examples of carelessness. No such 
accident has befallen a U.S. airliner— 
probably never will. 

Structure failure gobbled up 10.4% 
of the blame. 

Airlines do not let the inspection of 
control surfaces, fuselage, wings and tail 
rest on manufacturers’ claims or chance. 
Their own engineers check these vital 
points continually. Although the percent- 
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age may seem high, it has not been offi- 
cially blamed for any of last year’s acci- 
dents. 

Judgment and technique, mainly pilot 
error, took a theoretical 24.9% of the 
blame. 

If a military pilot logged a couple of 
thousand flying hours during the war he 
was considered really “hot.” Most com- 
mercial airline pilots can look back on 
about 7,000 flying hours; 2,500 hours is 
the usual lowest rating on which they are 
allowed even an “apprentice” co-pilot’s 
post on most U.S, airlines, 

The pilot is steadily drilled in naviga- 
tion and flight techniques during classroom 
sessions throughout his career. His physi- 
cal condition is checked regularly—a bad 
cold or a sinus attack or, above all, a lapse 
of vision below “perfect” may disqualify 
him. 

Insurance companies consider him 
about as good a risk as most automobile 
drivers, 

Terrain collisions, the Air Sea Safety 
survey disclosed, account for a slight 8.6% 
of air accidents. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CHILLER KILLER. When rough ice, as shown in this test flight photo, forms on wings and propellers, controls are dangerously unstable. 
Special propeller coatings and expandable rubber “boots” or heating tubes along wing edges are used to combat the menace. 


AE ey , oe 
AFRAID? (Continued) 


Independently, most airlines are now 
considering installation of airborne radar 
in their planes. One, American Airlines, 
whose yearly safety research budget runs 
into six figures, has begun using it in ac- 
tual flights. 

With radar, pilots can spot mountains 
and other obstructions through fog and 
storm in plenty of time to avoid them. 
Even now accurate radio altimeters and 
ground elevation maps have cut this to 
next-to-smallest hazard. 

Beyond the “miscellaneous and un- 
known” causes that will probably always 
plague every form of transportation— 
ground, air, or even walking—weather is 
the only remaining threat. 

With ILS (Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem, already in at 40 fields) the pilot 
watches two pointers of an indicator to 
maintain proper direction and descent 
angle for a perfect blind landing. 

Along with ILS—as a double check 
or as the primary landing aid, depending 
upon pilot’s choice—will be GCA (Ground 
Control Approach). 
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This is a radar system. Operators on 
the ground spot the plane on their scopes. 
With inch-by-inch accuracy they can tell 
the pilot—over regular radio—how to 
land, his altitude. speed, direction, with- 
out looking away from their machine. The 
sets are in use at three fields; 20 more are 
on the way; with Congress’ aid GCA will 
become nationwide. 


A Little Matter of Light 


High intensity lighting is the No. 1 
concern of pilots themselves now that 
GCA and ILS have actually begun work. 
The new lights will burn the outline of 
runways and approaches through the thick- 
est fog. It will cost about $2 million in 
labor and equipment to substitute them 
for the red neon lights that now dimly spot 
most fields. The airlines and CAA have 
finally joined forces to get the new lights 
this year. 

Still to come is the most amazing 
navigation and landing aid of all—Teleran. 
With this, the pilot watches a television 
picture on his instrument panel. It not 
only shows his plane’s position on a map 





but means, when landing, he can fly the 
dot representing his ship squarely down a 
diagram: of the runway. 

(How Teleran works: A radar scope 
on the ground spots the plane; on the 
scope are placed transparent maps—either 
terrain, weather, or runway; the entire 
picture is viewed by a television camera, 
then flashed back to a screen on the pilot’s 
own instrument panel.) 

That the money for many of these 
aids must come from your taxes is as obvi- 
ous as the need for the taxes you pay to 
support America’s multi-million dollar sys- 
tem of harbors and waterways. 

And all the air aids, present and 
future, are for all aircraft—not just air- 
liners. America’s future in the air is a 
pattern of big planes and little ones—the 
ones where you are a passenger and the 
ones you can fly yourself as easily as you 
drive your car. 

When painted fully, then, the air 
safety picture has many bright colors. 
But, remember, the job is to improve a 
record that is already good. It is not be- 
cause the airlines are “afraid to fly.” Now, 
are your—K, H. 
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TELERAN. On this radar scope lines have been added to indicate run- 
way positions, radio navigation beams, and distance markers. If this 


were televised to a pilot, as Teleran will do someday, he would be 
able to guide his plane, represented by a dot that moves as his ship 


does, straight down the runway extension and onto the airfield. 
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LIFE LANE. Mounted atop towers so they 
may be built at uniform heights despite ter- 
rain, high-intensity lights can show pilots 
the glowing outlines of runway approaches 
through obscuring fog or pelting rainfall. 
The new lights, close-up, are shown above. 


AAF, Pathfinder, American Airlines, Navy, CAA 
AIRBORNE RADAR. Even in blinding clouds, radar can show 
the pilot what lies ahead. First four pictures show plane 
moving in on peak indicated by inverted image on scope (see 
arrow on top photo). Last was taken 15 seconds away. With 
a flick of a switch the radar turns up to spot storm clouds. 
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Tucker's Car 


First models of the Tucker ’48, only 
really revolutionary postwar car so far, 
should be ready for public showing in New 
York, Chicago, and on the West Coast 
within 60 days. 

Last week President Preston Tucker 
said he expects cars to be rolling off his 
assembly lines late this fall at the rate of 
200 a day. 

The 44-year-old automotive designer 
is dickering with the Government for a 10- 
year lease of the big Dodge B-29 Super- 
fort engine plant in Chicago, with an op- 
tion to purchase within nine and a half 
years for $30 million. The lease will be- 
come effective July 1, if Tucker’s financial 
arrangements satisfy the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, 

Rock Road Ahead. A recent adver- 
tisement in The New York Times high- 
lighted the troubles that beset new makes: 
“Kaiser, 1947, low mileage, 4-door deluxe, 
at list, will exchange for good used car. 
..» In some cities K-Fs were available 
for immediate delivery while used 1947 
models of other automobiles were hard to 
get even at $100 or more above the list 
prices. 

Reason: Buyers are leery of paying 
high prices for an “unknown.” _ 

Tucker engineers hope they can avoid 
these early growing pains by offering a 
genuinely new car fully proved before it 
reaches the market. Its price—about 
$1,800—will not be definitely fixed until 
manufacturing and component costs have 
been determined. 

Tucker’s car, an object of intense in- 
terest since he announced back in 1945 
that it would have exclusive fedtures 
proved on the world’s toughest testing 
ground, the Indianapolis Speedway, will 
be one of the lowest cars ever built. The 
six-passenger, six-cylinder model will weigh 
less than 3,000 pounds. Among other 
major departures from conventional de- 
sign: 

e@ @ The engine, placed in the rear in- 
stead of the front, will be mounted trans- 
versely across the chassis, supplying power 
directly to the rear wheels. 

e @ Eliminated will be not only the 
conventional transmission, but the clutch, 
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TUCKER ‘48. It will have rear-mounted engine, many race-car features. (SEE: Tucker's Car) 


driveshaft with floor tunnel, torque tube, 
and differential. 

e e Economy—up to 35 miles to the 
gallon—will be gained by fuel injection, 
high frequency ignition, lighter weight and 
elimination of 800 parts. 

e e Sustained cruising speed of 100 
mph will be possible with the 150 h.p, air- 
plane type engine. 

e @ Liquid coolant which flows at 
temperatures from —50° to 250° F, will 
be sealed into radiators. 

e @ Mounted with four bolts, the one- 
package power plant can be removed and 
replaced in less than an hour. Dealers will 
stock spare engines. 

e@ e Brakes, carrier-based airplane 
type, with a single disc between two fric- 
tion surfaces, will stop the car in two- 
thirds the distance required by conven- 
tional drum brakes. 

e @ “Cyclops Eye,” a third headlight 
mounted in the center of the hood, will 
turn with the wheels to light curves. 


Business in Review 


These stories of top importance to 
businessmen made headlines last fortnight: 

Installment Buying. Federal Reserve 
Board spokesmen denied (1) that Board 
Chairman Eccles’ associates are urging him 
to relax consumer credit curbs; (2) that 
Treasury Secretary Snyder favors letting 
installment payments be spread over a 
longer period. Rules will be changed, the 
Reserve Board says, only if Congress 
wants them changed. 

American Bankers Association empha- 
sized: If Government controls [on per- 
sonal credit] are lifted, 1947 will see se- 
vere competition on the part of lenders. 
“The result may well be chaos ... booms 
don’t last forever.” 

Construction Costs. Headlined the 
Wall Street Journal: “Building Boom Is 
Only a Pipe Dream Until Costs Come 
Down.” U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported housing material prices up 86% 
over 1939. Lumber leads with a jump to 
161%, paint 109%, brick, tile, plumbing 
and heating almost 50%, cement 25%. 

Profits. Final figures on corporate in- 
come for 1946 showed last year’s profits 
were normal. They were 7.3% of total 
U.S. national income, only a fraction un- 
der the long-term average of 7.5% for 
peacetime years of good production. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board offered these statistics: After $87 
billion in wages and salaries were paid 
last year corporate profits amounted to 
$12 billion. A flat 25% wage increase 
(without price increases) would add $22 
billion to the wage bill and change cor- 
porate profits of $12 billion to a $10 bil- 
lion loss. 


Fountain Robot 


Jubilant Florida citrus growers expect 
a s¢ orange and grapefruit juice dispens- 
ing robot to solve two big problems. 

For years they've wanted new selling 
outlets to dispose of surplus production. 
Also they’re anxious to share handsome 
profits reaped by the soft drink industry. 

Last fortnight, at the Florida Citrus 
Exposition at Winter Haven, the Polk 
Packing Co. unveiled the machine that’s 
expected to accomplish these wonders. It 
stole the show, kept Polk’s Vice President 
John A, Snively busy answering questions. 

Small Wonder. The new vendor 
takes up only two square feet of floor 
space. Replenished by route men, it holds 
24 26-0z. cans of juice, automatically 
opens them as needed, stirs, aerates, serves 
the juice in 6-oz. paper cups. It’s sanitary 
and doesn’t develop odors. 

Biggest question: Where are the best 
locations for the machines? Good guesses: 
bus terminals and gas stations. 


Profits in the Sky 


All over the country local weather 
bureaus help businessmen convert knowl- 
edge of forthcoming weather conditions 
into profits. 

A California taxi firm regularly in- 
quires of its weather office: “How’s flying 
weather at the airport?” Airline passengers 
use cabs to and from airports. Low visi- 
bility means flights will be cancelled, so 
less need for taxis. 

Because women like to shop in fair 
weather, large bakeries send more goods 
to their downtown stores when the fore- 
cast says sunny; but more to their sub- 
urban shops if the weather will be bad. 

Department stores release mosquito 
repellent and straw hat advertising ahead 
of a heat wave. Advertisements of rain- 
coats, skid chains, etc., shipments of per- 
ishable goods, shore resort preparations 
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Dunlop: Sun’s New President 


American industry has again shown 
that the fabled door of opportunity stands 
wide open. 

A Sun Oil Co. official, asked six years 
ago how the company would pick its next 
president, answered: “The point is we run 
a ball team around here, and the best man 
will become captain.” 

Last fortnight Sun Oil directors chose 
tall, blond, slender, easy-speaking, 37-year- 
old Robert G. Dunlop to succeed Presi- 
dent J. Howard Pew. His election was 
recommended by the retiring president, 
who had served 35 years and wanted to 
retire to look after personal affairs. 

Unusual features of the election that 
made headlines are: Dunlop has been with 
Sun Oil only 14 years. He is one of the 
youngest men to head an mdustry the size 
of Sun Oil ($306 million gross last year). 
He rose through the accounting depart- 
ment by merit and ability, without per- 
sonal drag or outside pressure of the kind 
commonly known as pull. 

"Temporary" Work. Without even a 
letter of introduction, he came to the com- 
pany in 1933 looking for a job. He had 
been graduated with honors from Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania). After two years 
with a Philadelphia firm of public ac- 
countants,, he had been let out on six 
months’ leave. Depression had closed the 
banks and the firm’s business was hard hit. 

Sun Oil gave him a fill-in assignment 
and later had him make a survey of what 
oil companies could do—and couldn’t do— 
under the ill-fated Blue Eagle (NRA). His 
thoroughness led to other tough assign- 
ments. Though his former employers now 
said “Come on back,” Dunlop decided to 


stick with Sun. 





Phillips Studio 


BOB DUNLOP. His is biggest job held by a 


young man in U.S. industry. 
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In 1939 the oil industry chose Presi- 
dent Pew to paint its over-all picture be- 
fore the temporary National Economic 
Committee. He needed a personal assistant 
and the company comptroller recommend- 
ed Bob Dunlop. 

This was Dunlop’s chance and he 
made the most of it. It brought him into 
contact with every phase of the oil indus- 
try. When he succeeded to the office of 
comptroller after the death of his superior, 
he was handed unusual responsibilities for 
schedules and budgets of all departments 
because of his first-hand knowledge of 
production, refining and marketing. 

Reasons Why. When a reporter asked 
Dunlop the other day to what one thing 
more than any other he attributed his 
election, the new, yOung president said: 
“I just happened to be in the right place 
at the right time.” 

An associate added: “But the real 
reason-is Bob’s smart. He can get to the 
bottom of a subject while another fellow’s 
still mulling it over.” 

Other Sun Oil associates chaim for 
Dunlop that he’s a master of detail. Said 
one: “Bob has guts—I mean he puts into 
a job the last ounce of effort necessary 
to see it through.” 

Dunlop had been with the company 


less than a year when someone in the 
office joked: “You ought to be getting 
married.” 


Bob laughed. “I won’t be thinking of 
that for a while. But there’s a good- 
looking stenographer in the treasurer’s de- 
partment I haven’t met. Why not get me 
a date?” 

She was Emma Brownback of Park- 
erford, Pa., known in the office as 
“Brownie.” A brunette, 5 feet 4, with eyes 
of blue, she became Mrs. Dunlop. With 
their children, Barbara, 8, and Richard, 4, 
they live in a simple, quarry-stone, garage- 
attached house in a street with other 
houses of the same type in Drexel Hill, a 
Philadelphia suburb, 

Because Mrs. Dunlop had trouble 
getting help that could cook to suit her, 
she does the household chores herself, 
helped by a maid three days a week. 

Youngsters Unimpressed. The morn- 
ing after Dunlop was elected to one of 
U.S. industry’s topmost jobs, Richard 
brought in the paper from the front porch, 
Seeing his father’s picture on the front 
page, he excitedly showed it to Barbara. 
She looked through the first column of 
the story, said: “Dick, it doesn’t tell any- 
thing about us. Let’s read the funnies.” 

A good swimmer, golfer and an aqua- 
plane enthusiast, Dunlop doesn’t smoke or 
drink. 

A director of the Valley Forge Boy 
Scout Council, he is also an elder in the 
Drexel Hill United Presbyterian Church, 
There he leads a bible class and a young 
men’s club. Counseling boys is the private 
activity of which he’s proudest. Many 
bring their troubles to him before telling 
them to anyone else. In summer his ’41 
sedan often overflows—the “best man,” 
Sun’s new captain, is taking the neighbor- 
hood kids for.a swim. 

Dunlop’s selection is one more proof 
that America is still a land of opportunity. 
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STEEL SHORTAGES are causing a production loss of almost 90,000 autos monthly. 


STEEL COMPANIES WILL SPEND $448 million for new equipment and facilities during 
1947 as against $291 million in 1946. 

A PEACETIME RUBBER POLICY will probably not be enacted during this session of 
Congress. Reason: disagreement among manufacturers as to what pro- 
portion of the war-—built synthetic plants should be kept in operation. 


than in 1940._ Because most cars need tire replacements after the two- 
year mark, this helps explain continued high demand for new tires. 

B. F. GOODRICH'S NEW TUSCALOOSA, ALA., PLANT will employ 750 workers to make 
6,000 tires and tubes a day. Its cost-——$1l million—represents an 
investment of $15,000 per worker. 

SHORTAGE OF FLOORING MATERIALS may be relieved by a new sawdust-—asSbestos compo- 
Sition which is delivered to the house ready for mixing with water and 
can be put on with a trowel. 


available this year if RFC will back the producer (Kompolite Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) with a guaranteed market contract, says Housing Ex- 
pediter Creedon. . 

A NAVY-BUILT ELECTROPULT, with a tug equal to three passenger locomotives, 
launches jet-propelled fighters at 116 mph after a four-second run of 
340 feet. 


mercial planes at 120 mph after a run of 500 feet as against the cus-— 
tomary 4,000-ft. takeoff. 

Last year 
they drilled 106 wells below 12,000 feet--66% more than in 1945. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL on sugar and syrup, price control on rice are ex- 
pected to last through 1947 under the Agriculture Department instead 
of the Office of Temporary Controls. 


garlic, onions, cantaloupes, and reduces weight loss in storage by 2%. 
PRODUCE MEN PLAN PREPACKAGING for onions, potatoes, oranges, apples, etc., in 

attractive bags of convenient size for retail buyers. ; 
OLD-LINE CANNERS think their industry may be caught in a squeeze between frozen 

foods and new streamlined marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


MORE BEEF, LESS PORK is the outlook for the balance of the year. Hog market- 
ings dropped sharply after January. 


chemical which also prevents root growth on beets, carrots, and tur-— 
nips. Cost: $1.20 for a one—pound sifter can, enough for 11 bushels. 


BELL TELEPHONE ENGINEERS plan more rural expansion in 1947 than was completed 
in 1946. Despite shortages last year, the company added 330,000 
phones in country homes and stores, set 300,000 poles and strung 130,- 
000 miles of wire. 


FISHHOOK MANUFACTURERS have new automatic’ machines which can produce 30,000 
perfect hooks a day. 


A NEW CEREAL will go on the market this month after years of experimentation. 
will combine corn's high food energy with soy's digestible protein 
content. 


"PAYMOBILE" PROPRIETORS say their business is so profitable they'll expand. 
From armored vehicles at the curb outside large Kansas City industrial 
plants they cash payroll checks for employes as they come off the job. 
Cost: 10¢ for checks up to $50, 15¢ for larger checks. , 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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H. K. FERGUSON CO. EVOLVES 
ONE-STORY CIRCLE AS MOST 
FUNCTIONAL WAREHOUSE! 


HE November, 1946, issue of The ARCHI- 

TECTURAL FORUM describes a circular 
warehouse design, developed by H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Engineers and Builders, which may well revolu- 
tionize warehouse construction. 


Asked by one of the nation’s largest mail-order 
houses to design the “ideal” warehouse, Ferguson 
moved into the client’s existing buildings to study 
his problems. 

The warehousing operation divided itself into 
four major phases: 


@ Receipt of merchandise. 


@ Movement of similar items to one of she many 
“warehouse divisions” for storage. 


@ Movement of ordered merchandise from ware- 
house divisions to the “order assembly” floor. 


@ Collection of merchandise and distribution to the 
various “truck loading stations” for out-shipment. 


TRUCK-TRAILER SHIPPING ! 


Merchandise— mostly heavy material—is received 
from railroad cars and Truck-Trailers. The client 
wanted facilities for receiving 69,000 cu. ft. per day 
—which would provide for peak loads half again 
as big as normal. 


In-shipments normally are half by rail, half by 
truck— peak loads would probably arrive in 23 cars 
and 68 Trailers per day—but provision must be 
made for unloading the entire receipts from either 
type of carrier. Truck shipping facilities of equal 
Capacity were also required, since practically all 
orders are shipped by Truck and Trailer. 


Ferguson found that the receipt and storage of 
merchandise would be greatly facilitated if each 









i | warehouse with 

divisions provides 
ed for unloading 48 
Truck-Trailers and 48 rail 
cars simultaneously. Out- 
bound trucks reach the 
leading docks in the in- 
terior court through a 
tunnel under the ware- 
house. Average travel of 
merchandise between re- 
ceipt and shipment is 
only 1440 feet. 


warehouse division was provided with its own un- 
loading facilities. This was accomplished by provid- 
ing space for three rail cars and three Truck-Trailers 
at the receiving end of each division. Next came the 
problem of order filling, assembly and shipping. 
Applying the principles of centralized flow, the 
designers arrived at the circular arrangement as the 
most efficient method of connecting all warehouse 
divisions with all loading stations. 


REDUCES HANDLING! 
With this design, traffic bottlenecks are eliminated. 


-Internal traffic is reduced to a minimum — collection 


and distribution are done at the same time on the 
same circuit. Reverse flow of empty carriers to ware- 
house divisions is accomplished on the one circuit. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER KNOWS—this is an outstand- 


ing example of the kind of planning that takes full 
advantage of the inherent flexibility and economy of motor 
transport. In designing a new plant or warehouse, be sure 


to include your Traffic Manager on your planning commit- 
tee. Let him sit in with your architect, your contractor and 
an experienced motor transport operator. Their advice is 
invaluable. 





World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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Greece’s Future 


War-battered nation can double or 
triple production and national in- 
come, but only if civil war is ended 


“My strength lies in my people’s 
love.” 

That’s the motto King George II of 
Greece adopted when he inherited the 
throne in 1922. Today the motto of this 
sadder, perhaps wiser, king of the Hel- 
lenes might better read: “My strength 
lies in British pounds.” 

For it is the power of Britain rather 
than the love of his people that has kept 
George on his throne since he came out of 
wartime exile last September. With Britain 
closing out her account in Greece, George 
can’t count on American dollars to hold 
his throne. 

The king polled 72% of the votes in 
the plebiscite that brought him back to 
Athens, but the decisive factor was fear 
of the Communists, not love for the king. 

Greeks have not forgotten George’s 
pre-war reign. After 12 years in exile he 
was brought back to Greece in 1935 
through a plebiscite rigged up by George 
Kondylis, Mussolini’s front man in Athens. 
Voters had their choice of blue ballots for 
royalty, red for the republic. Many of 
those who dared to ask for red ballots 
suffered cracked heads for their audacity. 
The king won in a walk. 

Of A Feather. Within a year, Kond- 
ylis got the boot and “Little John” Me- 
taxas took over as dictator, He and George 
got along like old pals. Metaxas abolished 
the constitution, parliament, political par- 
ties, and banned Greek classics (Plato, 
Xenophon, etc.) as subversive. 

Last week Edwin A. Lahey, Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, recalled how 
George feathered his nest to the tune of 
nearly $2 million while Metaxas did his 
dirty work, George shipped $500,000 out 
of the country, raised another $1.4 million 
by mortgaging a royal estate. An UNRRA 
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last western 


year in 
Macedonia estimates that not more than 
one Greek in 10 is pro-royalist. 

Today Greece lies prostrate as the 
Nazis left her, burned, sacked, an eco- 
People 


aide who spent 


nomic washout. are underfed. 





KING. Only 1 of 10 Greeks favors George Il. 
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Transportation is ruined. Her best cus- 
tomers (eastern Europe, Germany) are 
gone. Exports (tobacco, fruit, olive oil, 
wines, sponges) go begging. Currency is 
inflated. The government is weak, inef- 
ficient. 

Worst of all, Greece is torn by civil 
war and coveted by her pro-Russian 
neighbors—Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. 
Money that might better be used for re- 
habilitation must go to the military. The 
poorly equipped Greek army of 100,000 
eats up 55% of a national budget which is 
far out of balance. The slightest slip might 
bring cascading down into Greece the Red 
tide which already has engulfed the rest of 
the Balkans. 

Not All Black. But there is hope for 
Greece’s future. A U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization mission spent three 
months of 1946 in Greece. Last week in 
@ 140,000-word report it stated that 
Greece’s per capita production and na- 
tional income could be doubled or tripled 
within a few years. 

FAO, outlining a 10-year program for 
the Greeks, suggested: 

e@ @ Irrigation of 20% of Greece’s 
farmland, equal to one-third of the ir- 
rigated farmland of California, 

@ @ Development of water power to 
equal the output of Boulder Dam, which 
in 1946 reached the rate of 6 billion kilo- 
watt hours a year, 

ee Introduction of more modern 
methods of agriculture, including co-oper- 
atives to buy threshers and other ma- 
chinery for use by small farmers. 

e ¢ Building up industry to keep pace 
with expanding agriculture. 

e e Starting a tourist trade by plug- 
ging Greece’s scenery and historic monu- 
ments. . 

To launch this program started in 
1947-48 would require $100 million, FAO 
estimates. But the rebuilding would have 
to start from scratch. Ports and harbors 
must be repaired. Most of Greece’s 8.400 
miles of roads are unpaved. Her railroads. 
wrecked by the Nazis, are at the mercy of 
the guerillas. One line connects Athens 
with the north; another links Athens to 
the Peleponnesus. The bombing of one 
bridge can tie up the line for weeks. 
Greece needs steel for rails, freight and 
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BIG FOUR. Bevin (left), Marshall, Molotov, Bidault get together. The ninth day's business day brought the first spat. (SEE: Marshall in Moscow) 


passenger cars, trucks and tires. She also 
needs bétter communications. Before the 
war she had only 35,000 telephones, 50,- 
000 radios, one broadcasting station, 

Brightest spot in a dreary picture is 
the merchant fleet. Today Greece has 100 
Liberty ships, hopes to have 150 by the 
year’s end for a total tonnage of 1.5 mil- 
lion, just under the pre-war figure. 

But dumping U.S. dollars on top of 
British pounds (see p. 14) won't put 
Greece back on her feet until the civil 
war is ended. The guerilla price for that 
is: a coalition government to include left- 
wing elements, free elections, purging of 
Fascist officials, amnesty for political 
prisoners. 

By herself Greece cannot possibly 
end internal strife. She must have help. 


Marshall in Moscow 


The Moscow conference, off to a slow 
start, showed signs of speeding up as it 
moved into the third week. 

The first eight days of speeches, 
statements and discussions of procedure 
brought agreement on only one point: The 
Prussian state must be dissolved. 

But on the ninth day the delegates 
got down to brass tacks and there were 
faint signs of agreement on one of the 
most ticklish questions: German repara- 
tions and production. 

Russia seeks to bill Germany $15 
billion for reparations. She wants to ex- 
pand German industry to the limit in 
order to take reparations out of current 
production. France, eager to become the 
top industrial power of western Europe, 
wants Germany to produce coal to the hilt, 
send all of it to France. 

Secretary Marshall, speaking for the 
U.S., made a concession, He did not rule 
out reparations payments from current 
output, but he insisted that such produc- 
tion should not be in industries like steel. 

Object Lesson. He warned Russia 
and France against repeating the mistake 
of the peacemakers of World War I. At 
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Versailles, the Allies asked up to $120 
billion in reparations from Germany, put 
across their demands with slogans like: 
“squeeze the German lemon till the pips 
squeak.” With the skids greased, Germany 
plunged into paralyzing inflation. Her 
middle class went broke. She missed pay- 
ments to the Allies. Hitler took power. 
World War II was around the corner. 

At Moscow, Marshall had occasion to 
give a lesson in democracy to the Rus- 
sians, who have their own ideas on the 
subject. Calling for a guarantee of human 
rights for Germans, he said as Russia’s 
Molotov listened, poker-faced: “To us, a 
society is not free if law-abiding citizens 
live in fear of being denied the right to 
work or deprived of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Marshall brought his lesson before the 
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JACKPOT. Oil pours millions into Ibn Saud's 
treasury. (SEE: Sheiks’ Ransom) 


Big Four Council, but few Russians heard 
about it. Only /zvestia, small-circulation 
government newspaper, printed the text. 
Other papers deleted significant passages. 

The conference’s first spat (Marshall 
vs. Molotov) came on the ninth day. 
Molotov said the U.S. was hogging Ger- 
man patents, claimed the 1945 Yalta agree- 
ment entitled Russia to another $10 billion 
in German reparations and that later deci- 
sions at Potsdam were not binding. 

Marshall struck back with a one-two 
punch, (1) The U.S. had published—not 
hogged—German scientific data and pat- 
ents. The largest number of copies went 
to Amtorg, Soviet state trading agency 
in U.S. (2) Molotov was told last year at 
Paris that the Potsdam decisions on rep- 
arations stand. Snapped Marshall: “We 
will not follow Molotov in a retreat from 
Potsdam to Yalta.” 


The Sheiks’ Ransom 


Until scientists harness atomic en- 
ergy, machines and armies must depend on 
oil. That’s why the Middle East, contain- 
ing two-fifths of the world’s petroleum 
wealth, figures prominently in the struggle 
to keep Russia out of Greece and Turkey. 

For with Russia swimming in oil, con- 
tinued Anglo-American control of the Mid- 
dle East oil fields is considered essential 
to the safety and economy of coal-short 
Europe. 

Beneath the barely scratched sands of 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the little 
Arab sheikdom of Kuwait at the head of 
the Persian Gulf lie reserves of black gold 
estimated at 27 billion barrels. The Brit- 
ish Government, through the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co., controls 60% of these re- 
serves; privately-owned U.S. companies 
hold the rest, except for small French and 
Dutch interests. 

The U.S., once the greatest reservoir 
of petroleum, is still its greatest user. 
More than 63% of all the oil produced in 
the world from 1859 to 1941 gushed from 
American wells. But today less than a 
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SOUTH SEA PARADISE? Samoans don't think so. 
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They want independence. 


Surprise) 


third of the world’s oil reserves are lo- 
cated within the U.S. Scouting abroad for 
oil, American companies today have in- 
vestments in 20 different countries. 

The American share of foreign proved 
reserves (excluding Russian) grew from 
22.7% in 1928 to 46.3% in 1945. Most of 
the exparsion was in the Middle East 
where increasing production coincides with 
the sudden decline of the British empire 
and the aggressiveness of Russia. 

To the backward Middle East, groan- 
ing wells and screaming refinery pipes are 
bringing the advances of western civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. Especially to King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, who probably 
will reap $40 million a year in royalties. 

Red Oil. Russia would like to be- 
come the world’s top oil producer but is 
close-mouthed about petroleum wealth. 
Her production figures remain a dark se- 
cret. The National Geographic Society re- 
ported that the rich oil fields of the 
Caucasus produced 275 million barrels in 
1944. Since the war Russia has acquired 
Romanian and Polish oil fields and con- 
tinues to pump petroleum from the 
Ukraine, the Urals and the vast, potential- 
ly oil-rich Ob Basin in Western Siberia 
about which the outside world knows 
nothing. 

Back to Iran? Russia’s best chance 
to get at the oil of the Middle East is in 
Iran. During the war Russia won a foot- 
hold there, developed petroleum fields in 
northern Iran along the Soviet border. 
But the politics of the men from Moscow 
was too rich for Iranian blood. When the 
Russians installed a Soviet-trained puppet 
in the province of Azerbaijan, Iran ap- 
pealed to the U.N, and won. 

Once Russian troops left Iran, the 
puppet regime collapsed like a house of 
cards in a one-day revolution. But the 
Russians again are pressing for oil con- 
cessions in Iran, which no doubt will be 
granted them if the Russians agree to 
leave politics at the border. 
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Samoan Surprise 


Postwar travelers say the South Sea 
Islands have lost none of their allure in 
global conflict. On Western Samoa, for 
instance, where gentle trade winds rustle 
the palms, you can live in a hotel in Apia, 
the capital, dine daily on steak for lunch, 
beef or mutton for dinner, have all the 
fruit you can eat—all for $41.60 a month. 

This may sound like paradise to many 
a weary American but Samoans, who don’t 
live in hotels, have their gripes. One is 
that they want Samoa for the Samoans. 
And 46 tribal chiefs of Western Samoa, 
tied to New Zealand by a trusteeship pact, 
have appealed to the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council for independence. The request is 
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DRESSED TO KILL. South Sea beauty. (SEE: 
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high on the agenda for the Council’s first 
meeting this week. 

Everything's Up-to-Date. The inde- 
pendence move was launched in straw- 
thatched huts on Western Samoa’s two 
largest islands, Savaii and Upolu (pop. 62,- 
ooo). Although the South Sea islanders are 
far off the world’s news beats, they know 
what is going on around the globe. Their 
complaint, phrased in precise diplomatic 
language, was studded with references to 
democratic principles, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, rights of small nations. 

The natives also petitioned U.N. to 
end the “unnatural division” of Western 
Samoa and American Samoa, where the 
U.S. Navy has maintained a base since 
1898. That was a surprise to Washington, 
for the two island groups have been 
separated for 58 years under an 1889 
agreement of the U.S., Britain and Ger- 
many. 


China: Peace by July? 


News he had been waiting for 13 
years came last week to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. His chief of staff, small. 
scrappy Gen. Chen Cheng, announced the 
capture of Yenan, the Chinese Communist 
capital. 

Promptly hailed in Nanking as the 
greatest victory of the long civil war,. the 
conquest actually had greater psychological 
than military value, The Communists, 
knowing that the jig was up, had flown the 
Yenan coop. Chen’s five divisions took 
only a ghost city. 

In October 1934, the Red army of 
g0,000 men had escaped a trap in the 
Kiangsi mountains in coastal Fukien prov- 
ince. In small groups, they had marched 
4,000 miles through hostile country fo set 
up headquarters at Yenan in Shensi prov- 
ince. There they held off all assaults— 
Japanese and Chinese—until last week. 

Flight. Speculation in Nanking was 
that the Yenan Communists might (1) flee 
into the wild and mountainous hinterland 
north of Yenan, (2) seek to join forces 
with Communist -forces at Harbin, Man- 
churia, 1,000 miles to the northwest, or 
(3) move southwest into the Szechwan 
province where Chiang and his staff main- 
tained headquarters at Chungking during 
the war. 

But wherever the Reds go, Chen vows 
to follow. His timetable for total defeat 
of the Communists: three months, 


Japan: Bulwark of Peace 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, gifted with 
the art of beautiful prose and speech, did 
some straight-from-the-shoulder talking in 
Tokyo. Still looking fit, but showing his 
67 years, MacArthur spoke to correspond- 
ents on-the-record about Japan. 

“Time is now approaching,” he said, 
“when we must talk peace with Japan.” 
MacArthur stated a three-point program: 
(1) The Allies should sign a peace treaty 
with Japan. (2) All occupation troops 
should be withdrawn»(3) After that, the 
United Nations should “watch, control and 
guide” Japan along democracy’s road. 

After more than a year and a half of 
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occupation, Japan could point to a record 
of achievement. She has, as MacArthur 
said, “undergone a spiritual revolution... 
probably the greatest the world has ever 
known.” 

Ban on Force. The framework of a 
democratic government has been estab- 
lished. The new constitution, effective May 
3, is also the only one in the world which 
outlaws war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

Elections this month will completely 
alter the face of the present government 
from town assemblies to the Diet. They 
will provide an acid test for Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida’s wobbly government, 
hard-pressed by Communists and a host of 
minor parties. More important, they will 
give Japanese another chance to practice 
democracy at the ballot box. 

But the road ahead is still full of pit- 
falls. Democracy can little hope to survive 
if Japan remains in her present economic 
chains. Exports are forbidden, except for 
a few that *are channeled through the 
SCAP (Supreme Command of the Allied 
Powers). 

The yen, Japanese monetary unit, is 
steadily depreciating and the black market 
is thriving, A newspaper survey showed 
that the average worker must spend more 
than 809% of his food budget in the black 
market. 

The reason is obvious. Japan is short 
of food. She requires 20 million tons a 
year. She can raise, experts say, only 17 
million. The rest has to come from im- 
ports. Only a lifting of the present re- 
strictions can give relief. MacArthur said: 
“The atom bomb kills by thousands. . 
Starvation by the millions.” 

Blight. Today in Japan the Commu- 
nists are taking full advantage of the 
economic ills, and are active on all fronts. 
With Asia in turmoil, an economically 
stable and democratic Japan would be a 
strong stabilizing influence in the Far East. 


U.S. Signal Corps photo from Acme 
TOKYO REUNION. MacArthur greets Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines McNutt (left). 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Russian Reaction 


How will Russia react? 

That question has been in the mind 
of every thoughtful American since, on 
Mar, 12, the President asked Congress 
to appropriate $400 million to bolster 
the harassed governments of Greece 
and Turkey. Before Mr. Truman had 
finished the delivery of his strong state- 
ment it was realized in the Kremlin 
that the gloves were off. 

One may be sure that Stalin was 
not surprised. For months the Depart- 
ment of State has been filing protests 
against the Russian method of infiltra- 
ting its neighboring countries with 
Communists; confiscating private prop- 
erty in the name of reparations, estab- 
lishing puppet governments under the 
control of Moscow. By these subtle 
measures, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Hungary had all 
become Russian satellites. Finland un- 
willingly and Czechoslovakia more or 
less willingly had fallen in line. Also 
partially assimilated to Russia are the 
parts of Germany and Austria held by 
the Red Army. 

It was a great game while it lasted. 
But, for better or worse, Uncle Sam 
had made a heavy investment in de- 
feating Hitler. Soon or late he was 
bound to ask why a communist Europe 
would be better than a nazi Europe. 
Stalin, whose simple policy has been to 
get while the getting was good, has 
probably wondered more than once why 
we were so slow in calling a halt. 

* * * 

Therefore it is unlikely that the 
Russians will at first do more than pro- 
test verbally, emphasizing that we have 
by-passed the United Nations to take 
direct action in behalf of Greece and 
Turkey. Whether or not the Soviet has 
as yet solved the problem of manufac- 
turing atomic bombs, Russia at present 
does not want war. There could be 
very serious trouble in Russia now if 
the Soviet government should again call 
on its subjected people to fight. 

But what Americans tend to forget 
is that Russia can do much damage to 
our country without fighting. And such 
damage we may be sure will be at- 
tempted. The pretense that communist 
Russia and capitalist America can be 
good friends is now ended. And with 
this pretense finished we must expect 
that Russian efforts to injure us will be- 
come more open and more aggressive. 

The new tactics will probably be 
visible first in the Far East, Heretofore 
Russia has given little active assistance, 
in the shape of arms and military lead- 
ership, to the Chinese Communists. 
Such assistance, with a view to over- 
throwing Chiang Kai-shek and building 
a Red China allied to Russia, must now 
be expected. 
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Russia is also certain to redouble 
its efforts to gain control of as much 
of Germany as possible. Just as Mos- 
cow will seek to gain the support of the 
Chinese—and possibly Indian—masses 
for its long-range ends, so it will seek 
to secure the aid of German technical 
skill and science. Americans are prone 
to forget that Russia is an old nation, 
thinking in terms of the next decade 
rather than the next month. A check in 
Greece and Turkey means nothing if 
communism can expand elsewhere. 

Russia will also now redouble its 
efforts to create confusion in this coun- 
try. That will be more difficult now, 
for American labor is at last aware of 
the damage the Communists have done 
to respectable unionism, and Reds and 
fellow travellers no longer get the re- 
spectful hearing once accorded them. 

* * * 

But the clever Communists are 
adept at concealing themselves. They 
will work harder than ever to antag- 
onize management and labor; Jew and 
Gentile; Catholic and Protestant ; Negro 
and White. They will exploit every 
line of racial, religious or industrial 
cleavage. 

So, while Americans need not 
worry about an immediate atomic war, 
they still have reason to be anxious. 
Perhaps inevitably, but none the less 
definitely, we have antagonized Russia. 
And its Communist leaders, who 
neither forget nor forgive, will undoubt- 
edly hit back in every one of the many 
“measures short of war” available to 
them. Never before has America con- 
fronted such a deadly challenge to its 
ideals. Only a united nation, keeping 
its head and using its collective intelli- 
gence as we have not done recently, can 
meet that challenge successfully. 
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The Critical Period 


If a baby is to grow up to love and 
work rather than hate and destroy, the 
thing he needs most is emotional inter- 
change with his parents. 

This was what experts told the annual 
conference of the Child Study Association 
of America. Said Dr. René A, Spitz of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute: “No 
amount of toys, food or hygiene can re- 
place human relations—in one word, love.” 

Do Touch. Dr. Margaret Mead, an- 
thropologist, agreed emphatically, adding 
that children grow throughsany human in- 
teraction—through faces, touch, smell, 
body movements. It’s important, for in- 
stance, that a baby be held by his parents, 
by older people, by children. In being 
passed around this way he gets a sense of 
security that lays a basis for the enormous 
number of things he must learn in order to 
get along in the world, 

Both speakers cheered the new experi- 
ments in lying-in hospitals where the 
new-born baby shares a room with his 
mother and meets his father there instead 
“of through a glass window. 

And both stressed the value of the 
trend away from rigid hour-to-hour sched- 
ules. “Each child has its own rhythm,” 
said Dr. Mead, “and it’s the mother’s job 
to find out what it is. Once you find that 
rhythm, you say: ‘Baby, you’ve got a 
schedule.’ ” 

Switching from a_hospital-imposed 
routine to the baby’s own shouldn’t be dif- 
ficult for the mother who pays sensitive 
attention to her baby. 

No Gratitude. But any mother who 
cherishes his first smile as a sign of appre- 
ciation for such fond care is kidding her- 
self. In his film, Development of Emo- 
tions in the First Year, Dr. Spitz showed 





that a baby’s first smile has no more mean- 
ing than a twitch of his toe. 

The new baby has only one emotion— 
discontent—which he expresses in un- 
coordinated movements. When he’s a week 
old, he does turn toward his mother’s 
breast, but this is only a reaction to relief 
from discomfort. 

A baby doesn’t show positive emotion 
until the end of the second month. Then 
he not only stares at a human face (which 
he’s been doing for some weeks), but 
smiles at it. 

Contrary to what an ambitious 
mother might think, however, he still 
doesn’t recognize her. He'll smile at any 
human face because he’s learned to asso- 
ciate it with comfort. It doesn’t matter 
if the face is male or female, white or 
colored, or even a Hallowe’en mask, Dr. 
Spitz’ experiments show. 

Older & Wiser. By the time a baby 
reaches six months negative emotions be- 
gin to take the lead. Though at four 
months he screamed when a human being 
left him alone, he didn’t mind if his rattle 
was taken away. Now, however, he yells 
when someone takes the rattle. 

He gets suddenly scared, too, if a 
stranger appears, buries his head in his 
blankets or coyly lifts his skirt to his face. 
This is the time to spare a child the “ac- 
tive approach,” cautioned Dr. Spitz. Up 
to six months, it’s best to approach the 
baby straight on, smiling. But after that, 
give him your back first. Even the shyest 
will reach out, tug at your clothing and 
insist on making friends. 

At eight months, the child finally 
knows his mother from other persons. 
While he can give sympathy and affection, 
he’s also getting possessive. The 10-month 
old screams in a rage if he feels neglectéd. 
What parents do then—or at any time 
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BOYS LINE UP. In a leisure outfit, Eton, Rugby and a blazer twosome. (SEE: Fashion Plate Ir.) 
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during this first critical year—is not so im- 
portant, said Dr. Spitz. What is important 
is that they do do something to the baby: 
“Any interaction, even a bad one, is better 
than none.” 

Best advice is to listen to the child 
and do what he wants of you. Concluded 
Dr. Spitz: “We should do everything we 
can to make a baby accomplish the transi- 
tion into a member of human society in a 
way that is tolerable to the baby and not 
necessarily to society.” 


Fashion Plate Jr. 


“Sugar and spice and all things nice.” 
That’s how little girls will look in this 
year’s spring fashions. The new suits for 


Lane Bryant 


HER BEST COAT. A navy blue shetland with 


capelet shoulders, elegant silver buttons. 


little boys, however, don’t suggest the tra- 
ditional “snips and snails and puppy-dog 
tails.” They’re impeccably man-tailored 
and all wool, even if not a yard wide, The 
littlest shorties—size three—are measured 
in inches. 

Either shorties or longies can be had 
with matching coats in flannel or covert, 
in blue, brown or gray. But there’s a big 
vogue among young males for single-tone 
trousers. with checked, striped or plaid 
jackets. 

Practical mothers may steer their 
sons to the equally-smart and tubbable cot- 
ton broadcloth, pique and seersucker Eton 
suits and the dark linen shorties. 

Mimic. Clothes for girls feature 
grownup details. A trifle of a four-year- 
old raincoat, for instance, boasts epaulette 
shoulders and patch pockets. One rust- 
colored rayon Sunday-school suit has a 
pleated back ripple topped by a bustle 
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LIKE MOTHER'S. But styled to her size in gray 
wool flannel. (SEE: Fashion Plate Jr.) 


bow. And a wool plaid skirt teams with a 
plaid-trimmed navy bolero. 

Daughters’ suits differ from mothers’ 
only in size and price. Jackets are shorter 
and there’s no hemline hysteria: But ma- 
terials are the same and skirts are pleated 
all around. There are plenty of separate 
skirts, too, many of them with bright 
leather belts. 

Young girls’ dresses are a step ahead 
of the bigger girls’. They have the jump on 
cottons—gingham, lawn and poplin—with 
self sashes and organdy, lace and precious 
eyelet trim. 

Just Try! As to hats, mother’s bowler 
would never have just two rosebuds 
against the ribbon encircled crown. Nor 
could mother get away with an open crown 
poke bonnet with one daisy, one poppy 
and one buttercup nestled coyly under the 
brim. 

The small fry may like to imitate. 
But no one can deny they have a style all 
their own. 


Let Them Face it 


The hero of the modern child’s story 
book doesn’t wind up toting a pot of gold 
or brandishing a moral. But the young 
reader who digs into his story is likely to 
uncover a buried intellectual or spiritual 
treasure. 

Any boy or girl who reads one of the 
new crop of recommended books should 
get an honest picture of the world he lives 
in. That was the purpose of the Child 
Study association when it selected its an- 
nual children’s book list. 

At the top of this “Let them face it” 
list was Howard Pease’s Heart of Danger, 
judged the most challenging book of 1946 
at the annual conference. It is the story 
of a young violinist in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, and gives young people “a 
strong picture of wartime defenders of 
freedom and democratic ideals.” 

Also cited were Ruth Sawyer’s Old 
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TART today to collect these handsome 
silverplate knives and forks! 


| Original Rogers silverplate—made by 
| the world’s largest manufacturer of silver- 

plate—guaranteed by Wm. Rogers Mfg. 
Co.! New, exclusive Avalon pattern. 
Viande style knife—long, graceful han- 
dle, short blade. And only 75¢ for both 
these pieces of heavy, beautiful silver- 
plate—a real bargain! 





Start your knife and fork set now— 
follow easy directions below. 


A different hot cereal 
full of breakfast cheer! 
Watch your family dip their spoons into 
a grand-tasting, hot dish of Grape- 
Nuts Wheat-Meal! 


They’ll love the tempting, nut-like 
























flavor, enriched with golden-sweet syr- 
up. And you'll love the substantial 
nourishment it gives them all—includ- 
ing the baby! Cooks in only 3 minutes, 
costs about a penny a serving. 


Send for. your KNIFE & FORK!" 


Just send in one box top from the package of 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal, along with 75¢ in 
coin (no stamps, please) and your name and ad- 
dress to Post’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal, Dept. 
K., Wallingford, Conn. 

* This offer is good only in United States. Not valid in 


any state or other jurisdiction where prohibited or 
subject to tax. 
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Every drop of water is softened, 
filtered ... with iron removed 
...in one triple performance by 
a Supreme Combination Unit. 

Every drop is like a penny 
saved to build new beauty in 
your home. Supremely softened 
water cherishes whatever it 
touches. Your plumber will 
show you the blessings soft 
water can 
bring, 
and how 
easily the 
Supreme 
SOLO 
VALVE 
operates. 
Or write 
for de- 
scriptive 
literature 
to 


BRUNER CORPORATION 
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2318 NORTH 30th STREET 
MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 









EASY-TO-KEEP GLAMOR. Butterfly chignon 


Con and Patrick, the tale of “a boy’s gal- 
lant fight against the ravages of polio” 
and Marguerite deAngeli’s Bright April, a 
“sensitive story of a little Negro girl in a 
white community.” 


Shine in the Brine 


Out of California comes a new swim 
suit claimed to catch the eye two miles 
away. If anyone can see that far, he’s apt 
to be attracted in more ways than one, For 
only the weil-figured will dare wear a suit 
made of the energy-converting fabric 
called Gantron. 

Developed for war use as signal flags 
and markers, Gantron is twice as brilliant 
as ordinary textiles in daylight and 10 
times more visible at dusk. That’s because 
it takes the ultraviolet rays out of daylight 
and converts them into an intensification 
of the basic color used. 

Eye-Stoppers. Suits of Gantron for 
both men and women will cost a bit more 
than average (not more than $20 for a 
lady’s one- or two-piece model). But they 
boast other advantages besides color, in- 
cluding neon red, Saturn yellow, fire or- 
ange, signal green. 

Because the cloth is non-absorbent, 
the suits dry almost instantly. And when 
wet, unlike unordinary suits that darken, 
they retain their glow. Such a property 
could conceivably help a lifeguard spot a 
swimmér in trouble. It’s not impossible 
that some swimmer may owe his life to a 


«fabric that lights underwater. 


Headed for Spring 


When Eve Wygood gave her big show- 
ing of spring hair styles in New York, she 
ignored the perfect-featured professional 
models. Instead, she asked clients of her 
Fifth Avenue studios to parade before 
press and public. 

An editor, housewife, actress, scien- 
tist, lady-of-leisure, secretary—each one 
looked exactly like what she was. For, says 
Miss Wygood, a woman’s coiffure should 
suit her personality, the clothes she wears, 
the things she does, the house she lives in 
and, of course, her budget. 

Something Easier, Please. The lady- 
of-leisure topped her custom-made dress 
and elegant jewels with a mass of high- 
piled curls. But the sophisticated upsweep 
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. . or the frivolous page-boy with its... 
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- - smooth back. (SEE: Headed for Spring) 


is not for the housewife whose coiffure has 
to survive Monday’s washing. Nor is it 
for the active professional or business 
woman. 

For these ladies-of-work Miss Wy- 
good showed several all-purpose styles. 
One was the sleek, shining page-boy. (The 
new version is ruffled into soft curls on one 
side, the expanse of forehead broken by a 
soft bang.) Then there was the center part 
with hair drawn softly back from the face 
and gathered at the nape of the neck— 
either in coils or a wound braid or in the 
dramatic “butterfly chignon” (see picture). 

Miss Wygood’s own hair-do has a cen- 
ter part, braid in a half coronet across the 
top, a not-too-long page-boy in back. “It 
suits the clothes I like to wear—neither 
severely tailored nor elaborate,” she ex- 
plains, “and the busy life I lead. But I 
wear it really because I feel comfortable in 
it. I feel like me.” 

Make Up Your Mind. That last is 
the most important point of all, says Miss 
Wygood. If you’re a gamin type express 
yourself with a short cut fluff of curls. If 
yours is a dignified intellectual face, frame 
it more simply. If you go in for slick tail- 
leurs, tailor your hair. Decide what you 
are and go to it—head on! 


Radio Nursemaid 


Baby sitters are as hard to find—and 
pay for—in Syracuse, N.Y., as anywhere 
else. That is, except for engineer Robert 
Leichter who rigged up an “electronic 
baby tender.” 

When he and Mrs. Leichter want to 
play bridge with the neighbors two flights 
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up they simply plug in a microphone- 
speaker combination next to 19-month-old 
Joan Marie’s crib. An electric cord con- 
nects it to an amplifier-speaker placed near 
the bridge table. The device is so sensitive 
Joan’s parents can even hear her breathing. 

If she cries, the Leichters try to calm 
her by talking into the speaker. If this 
doesn’t work (you can’t change a diaper 
by electronics), someone has to trot down 
and take over in person. 

In addition to allowing an evening 
out, Mrs.. Leichter says the baby tender 
saves many extra steps when she’s doing 
chores in the basement. She can keep a 
good ear on her active daughter by re- 
mote control, she claims, 


New for You 


Collapsible Hanger. Blouses and 
dresses are removed unbuttoned and un- 
stretched from a new plastic hanger. At 
the flick of a trigger the hanger folds up 
and slips neatly through the garment’s 
head opening. 

Eye Wise. A palette containing four 
shades of mascara provides full range for 
artistic eye make-up. The set comes in 
combinations for blue, brown, hazel or 
green eyes, and colors may be varied for 
daytime and evening wear. 

Lip Lore. Draw a smooth lip line 
with a new lipstick pencil. The 54-in. nar- 
row tube, finished in gold or silver, is filled 
with lip rouge squared off at the tip. When 
the tip wears down, just twirl the end of 
the case like an automatic pencil and more 
rouge appears. 

Spin-A-Pin. A grapefruit-sized lucite 
globe, suspended on a plastic frame, holds 
elusive bobby pins, drops one into your 
hand when you spin it. 

Flower Style. A carnation chatelaine 
of Celanese Fortisan yarn is guaranteed to 
stay permanently fresh. A chain of green 
stems links the four flowers together; clips 
fasten it to furs, lapels or waistline. 
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CARNATION CHATELAINE. It's permanently 
fresh. (SEE: New for You) 
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Spicy rich, piping hot 


CINNAMON BUNS 
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If you bake at home— 


these we casy to make 


It’s bound to be a “Good Morn- 


ing’—when you serve delicious, 
hot-and-fragrant Cinnamon Buns 
for breakfast. They'll net you 
plenty of praise . . . made with 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast. 


Full-Strength—Goes Right to Work 


You can depend on Fleischmann’s 
for quick action ... finer results. 
Full-strength, because it’s actively 
fresh, it starts working right away 
—eliminates waiting—extra steps. 
And the delicious flavor, soft texture 
of all breads, rolls, dessert breads 
baked with Fleischmann’s can’t help 
but make them family favorites! 


Next time you bake, insist on 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast, 
America’s favorite for over three 
generations. At your grocer’s in the 
familiar yellow label. 


CINNAMON BUNS 
Makes 2 dozen 


Scald . . . 2/3 cup milk 
Add... 1/2 cup sugar 
1-1/4 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm — 
Measure into bowl 

2/3 cup lukewarm water 

3 tablespoons sugar 
Crumble and stir in 

3 cakes Fleischmann’‘s Yeast 


Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 

3 eggs, beaten 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Mix until dough forms a ball. Turn out on 
lightly floured board. Knead dough 
quickly and lightly until smooth and elas- 
tic. Place in greased bowl. Cover and set 
in warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about | hour. When 
light, punch dough down. Divide dough 
in half; roll out each half into an oblong 
about 1 /4-inch thick. Brush with melted 
fortified margarine or butter. 
Mix together 

3/4 cup brown sugar 
1-1/2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1/2 cup raisins 

Sprinkle half of mixture on each oblong 
of dough. Roll lengthwise as for jelly roll; 
cut in l-inch slices. Place cut-side up, 1 
inch apart, in greased shallow baking 
pan. Cover and let rise in warm place, free 
from draft, until doubled in bulk, about 
30 minutes. Bake in hot oven at 425° F. 
about 20 minutes. 
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Help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ When arm muscles seem to 
shout with pain after unaccus- 
tomed exercise, get busy! Help 
nature feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. You 
see tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your extra 
exercise has burned up their nour- 
ishment required for your work. 
But rub those muscles with fa- 





Health 


More Than Skin Deep 


Sometimes an operation is a success 
but—the patient wishes he had died. 

For instance, to extirpate a cancer a 
man’s nose is cut off, leaving a gaping 
hole. Or a woman’s breast is removed. A 
lifelong agomy of self-consciousness may 
follow. Even war-veteran amputees admit 
life would be less hard without people 
“looking at them.” 

Hardly anyone ever has tried to ease 
the lot of these disfigured unfortunates 
except a few overworked plastic surgeons 
—and I. Austin Goldman. 

Goldman is the founder of a school in 
Alexandria, Va., which two years hence 
will graduate 1,000 technicians equipped 


to make inexpensive, realistic, comfort- 
able, individually fitted false noses, fin- 
gers, chins, breasts and ears. 


These ersatz parts will be made of 
plastics devised by Goldman, who also fig- 
ured out the technique of shaping and fit- 
ting them (by mail order, if necessary), 
the dyes to tint them, the waterproof, 


Since he was 15 Goldman has spent 
virtually every spare moment taking ex- 


tension or trade school courses. He de- 
voured such subjects as woodworking, 
electrical engineering, drafting, sculpture, 
metallurgy, commercial and patent law, 
organic chemistry and watchmaking. He 
learned x-ray operation and post-surgical 
care by working for next-to-nothing as 
a hospital orderly. He reads voluminously 
and sleeps very little (usually sitting up). 
When he needs money he invents some- 
thing and sells it (a foot-ease foam, for 
instance, which is poured into a shoe and 
hardens almost instantly into a resilient, 
absorbent, sole-fitting pad). 

Goldman began worrying about peo- 
ple’s disfigurements and disabilities in 
1937, when infantile paralysis immobilized 
him for two years. He was then running 
a dental laboratory. It occurred to him 
that only in dental work was any real at- 
tempt made to replace body-parts. He 
thought dental techniques might form a 
good basis for other prosthetics-making. 
And a knowledge of both should practi- 
cally guarantee a student a job. 

Fangs First. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration agreed with him. So Goldman 
hired five instructors, headed by a veteran 
dental lab-man named A. B. Cohen, and 


bought an old Alexandria residence as a 
pilot-plant school. Currently it houses 
$150,000 worth of equipment and bursts 
at the seams with three daily shifts of 
about 60 students each. 

Their two-year course begins with 14 
months of straight false-teeth making, 
spiced with anatomy and a dash of chem- 
istry. Then they dig into cosmetic pros- 
thetics—false feature designing and fit- 


accident-proof adhesive to make them 
cling. He has tested his products by fill- 
ing orders for them himself—often with- 
out charge. 

Man With Mission.- Burly, brainy 
and enormously’ energetic, Goldman 
clowns about the laboratory to keep his 
idealism and sentiment from showing. 
“People say either I’m crazy or I’ve got 
something,” he says. When in 1945 he first 


mous Absorbine Jr. and you step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 
and at the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. Get 
Absorbine Jr. today—this famous 
formula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen in- 
gredients from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become Supple 
again. You feel relaxed and ready 
to go. At all drugstores, $1.25 a 
bottle. 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 















Use the right waterproofer for the right job! 
QUICK-SET stops large running water 
leaks in masonry—in 5 minutes! FLURE- 
SEAL waterproofs and decorates cinder 
block and other open-grained masonry. 
TRICOSEAL waterproofs and decorates 
dense block, stucco, concrete! 

Original Klee Formula products. Time- 
tested—effective at least 5 years. Simple to 
apply—do it yourself! At paint, hdwe. and 
bidg. supply dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write direct. 
Include dealer’s name. 


FREE ! Send for 48-poge 


book on masonry 






woterproofing problems 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. Dept, 22, 637 Mecndate, ‘aeaee 


SALESMEN! 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SHOES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 


LONG WEARING styles for MEN 

GLAMOUR styles for WOMEN 
STURDY styles for CHILDREN 
FAST sales. BIG advance commissions. IMMEDIATE delivery. LOW 
prices. REPEAT orders. Sales outfit SUPPLIED. Make big money for 
yourself selling repeat order quality shoes. Here are top selling 
styles for the entire cena. Make high profits—Build your own shoe 
business. WRITE TODA 


Paragon Shoe Company Dept. P, 716 Columbus Ave., Boston 20, Mass. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write , Saene 
in newspapers, magazines and F 
Splendid opportunity to “break books; 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today a nas details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will d 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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approached reporters with the fantastic- 
sounding claim that he had invented an 
aftificial arm-and-hand which could type- 
write and “feel” heat or pressure, they 
wrote it up for a laugh. Only a few 
checked thoroughly—and found the laugh 
wasn’t on Goldman. The arm does exactly 
what he claimed. (He is building a fac- 
tory in Maryland to mass-produce it.) 

The Veterans Administration also 
tried valiantly but fruitlessly to ignore 
him. It can’t be done. They ended by en- 
dorsing his plan, making his school eligi- 
ble for G.I. Bill of Rights students. Prob- 
ably they would have succumbed offhand 
if they had known his background. 





ting. They learn to take plaster face-im- 
pressions, to reconstruct missing organs 
from photographs. 

The current crop of students are 90% 
veterans, including one WAC. There are 
also two nurses and several embalmers, 
who have their own use for Goldman’s 
lore. Some of the students already have 
accepted jobs, a year or more in advance 
of graduation, 

Work began last week on the new, 
$250,000 Goldman (Virginia Prosthetics) 
school. Nearby, the same contractor was 
putting up an apartment building. Gold- 
man did a little circulating. Now a per- 
manent priority on a share of the apart- 


Pathfinder 
REPAIRS. From Canada came this cancer patient's face-mould, to model for a Goldman nose. 
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PIN-WORMS 


now can be beaten! 


The miseries of Pin-Worms have 
been known for centuries, and 
millions of victims have sought a 
way to deal with this pest that 
lives inside the human body. And 
recent medical reports reveal that 
one out of every three persons 
examined were found to be vic- 
tims of Pin-Worms. 

Today no one need suffer the 
torment of Pin-Worm infection— 
and no one should. For today, 
thanks to a special, officially ap- 
proved drug principle, a highly 
effective treatment has been made 
possible. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in JAYNE’S P-W, the 
new, medically sound Pin-Worm 
treatment developed in the lab- 
orateries of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms easily and 
safely. So watch for signs of Pin- 
Worm infection in your child or 
yourself—don’t suffer in silenge 
the irritating rectal itch caused 
by this ugly, stubborn pest. Ask 
your druggist for JAYNE’S P-W 
and follow the simple directions 
on the package carefully. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





STOP CORNS! 





HERE GONE 
SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
a today and en stop corns from develo 
tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
= quickly remove corns, Get a box NOW! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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Bed Bugs 
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aS an Resinol Soap, 


mild and refreshing, 
specially suitable 
for gently cleansing 


Soothing, oily ov the tender skin 


Resinol Ointment 

medicated to relieve 

itchy burning of mi- a y 

nor skin irritations. 
McGuffeys Readers 


1879 Edition. Unused. Write for prices 
Enclose 25 cents for New 
CASE FOR McGUFFEYS LESSONS 
Including 20 Old Favorite Lessons 
KENNETH ABBOTT 
301 N. Harris Ave. Columbus 42, Ohio 
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The Competitive Urge 


Just like a primitive mother in 
an African jungle, a modern mama 
now can spur baby to eat by point- 
ing to a nearby giraffe and asking: 
“Don’t you want to grow that tall?” 
Makers of these giraffes with height- 
measuring necks (and of Cerevim 
baby food) are Lederle Labora- 
tories. Send no box-tops; just have 
your doctor write. 





ments is held for Goldman students. If 
there’s anything else they need, they’ll 
ask Mr. G. He'll get it. 


This Won't Hurt — Much! 


Dentists will be glad when they don’t 
have to hurt people. At at recent meeting 
of the Washington Dental Society, the 
most happily discussed topics were (1) 
preventive dentistry and (2) pain killers. 

Dr. C. F. Morgan, Georgetown uni- 
versity pharmacologist, got laughs when 
he announced he had found the ideal 
“minor pain” treatment: one two-ounce 
slug of 100-proof whiskey and one aspirin 
tablet. The whiskey is the quicker (10 
minutes) and better pain killer, but its 
effect wanes just as the aspirin’s (at go 
minutes) gets going. 

For worse, lasting pain Dr. Morgan 
recommended a recently invented drug: 
metophon. He called it better than mor- 
phine and less habit forming. 


The assembled dentists got new evi- 


dence that adding fluorine to children’s 
diets may make this the last generation to 
suffer from widespread tooth-decay. But 
it won’t help present adults. 

Pint-Size Problems. Chief occupa- 
tional hazard of dentists, agreed all heart- 
ily, is the problem child (most children 
are better patients than adults). Waggish 
solutions to the problem child problem in- 
cluded: (1) Step out the window; (2) to 
get him in the chair, pick him up and 
put him there; (3) send the parents for a 
walk; (4) tie a towel over the child’s face 
till he stops struggling. 





HEARING AIDS 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGRIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES » REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


HOW WELL HEAR? 
DO YOU — . 


Do you miss things you should 













ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in 1 
minute. 7 big advantages. 
Shorter Up to 75% saving on “A” 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 
2013-AE. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


HOLSTEINS —THE LABOR SAVERS 


Three big Holsteins are the oul ¢ of = = Seas five small 
producers, and require less total feed. 
labor and less barn a 


















FR E E | From Holsteins you get 
ILLUSTRATED | the most from each day's 
HOLSTEIN work and maximum use 


of all facilities. Holsteins 
oa sere’ | ate the PROFIT breed. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N s 
OF AMERICA @ Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 1064 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 

Cuts down timber, brush and 

hedge; turn blade vertically and 

saw logs to length. Can be ¢ 


1 1 t 
equipped as Sateh pall fel argest 
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‘FALSE TEETH 
WEARERS 





. 


Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. Tou 
can’t “‘brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 

Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches— causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 


Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
«0 BRUSHIng 


Pit 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, - 
and it’s ready to use, 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to . 


reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 

















Guy Lombardo, Diplomat 


It’s getting so people never know 
when they’re being educated. 

Take the Irving Fields-Albert Gam- 
sey hit tune, Managua, Nicaragua, for ex- 
ample. It sounds like just a rhythmful 
ditty about life and love in “a beautiful 
town” where “you buy a hacienda for a 
few pesos down.” But last month Nica- 
raguan Consul General Juan Jose Mar- 
tinez-Lacayo handed Guy Lombardo an 
official citation for popularizing it. 

This song, said the Consul General 
solemnly, had stirred a “greater interest in 
discovering the social, political, and eco- 
nomic features of Nicaragua.” Further- 
moré, “millions have learned of the demo- 
cratic features of ... the government, as 
well as of the country’s mineral and agri- 
cultural resources.” 


Bel Canto 


The Fraternity of Opera Lovers Who 
Measure Every New Tenor Against The 
Immortal Caruso had grown cynical. So 
many times—so disappointingly many 
times—enthusiastic partisans of newcom- 
ers had invoked the name of the incom- 
parable Neapolitan as a standard for their 
stars. 

But by the. FOLWMENTATIC’s 
standards, all singers failed. There was 
Giovanni Martinelli—tricked by a fate 
that made him a contemporary of the 
master. There was Beniamino Gigli, who 
entered the American scene in the master’s 
last days and shared with Martinelli the 
impossible task of assuming Caruso’s rep- 
ertoire, still fresh in memories. A decade 
later, there. was Tito Schipa, and still 
later, Jussi Bjoerling. 


There were others—singers worth 


CARUSO II? Some say so. (SEE: Bel Canto) 





hearing, but not worthy to whistle for 
Caruso’s dog. 

So—when the 1947 season brought 
another new name—the Fraternity had to 
be convinced. 

Could It Be? Then 33-year-old Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, “discovered” by Amer- 
ican G.I.s at Milan’s La Scala, made his 
debut at the Metropolitan, singing the 
role of Rodolfo in La Boheme. 

There was unerring skill at finding a 
high note without sliding, the long absent 
open-throated pianissimo. There was dra- 
matic artistry, skill at emotional reading 
without pathos, lyric beauty of tone and 
understanding of character. 

With burnt-child caution, the Fra- 
ternity withheld its verdict. Much re- 
mained to be seen and heard before the 
ultimate standard could be applied. 

But already there was hope that the 
new star meant a renaissance of the true 
beauty of lyric music, nurtured by the 
warmth of the Mediterranean sun, which 
has fallen on evil days since Caruso’s lamp 
went out. 


Tomato Surprise 


Insults swirled around the slick head 
of Jose Iturbi and his sister Amparo at 
their Miami concert. But no tomatoes. 

The tomatoes had been scheduled to 
reach the pianists by air—heaved in good 
old burlesque style from the well-groomed 
hand of Mrs. Harmon Spencer Auguste, 
socialite wife of a New York millionaire. 
The “rude, bad mannered, arrogant” 
Iturbis, she said, had failed to appear at 
a dinner in their honor, and Mrs, Auguste 
was miffed. 

Later she relented. “Out of respect 
for music there will be no tomato throw- 
ing,” she told the press with dignity. 


The Messiah Comes 


Last July in the Huddersfield Town 
Hall in northern England a chorus of 150 
voices—many of them amateur—soared 
high in one of the world’s most majestic 
pieces of music. 

For seven days they labored over a 
score which had taken the composer—so 
deeply inspired he saw “all Heaven before 
me, and the Great God Himself’’—only 24 
days to complete. This spring, in time for 
Easter, the fruits of both composer’s and 
singers’ labor, sealed in 19 records, were 
laid before the American musical public. 
Columbia called it simply No. M-666, a 
two-album set priced at $23.63. But critics 
called this issue of Handel’s Messiah—a 
work long unavailable on records—a new 
chapter in recorded music history. 

Hallelujah! Handel wrote the Mes- 
siah in 1741. At the premiere in London 
its Hallelujah Chorus so moved his patron, 
King George II, that he and the audience 
solemnly stood up. 

Malcolm Sargent, who conducted the 
chorus and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
through the 13 recording sessions, calls 
this his greatest achievement. Selections 
from the Messiah have been issued on rec- 
ords before, but this is the first time it has 
been recorded virtually in full. 


PATHFINDER 








Science 


Red Glare—Going Up! 


Even if the much mentioned push- 
button war never happens, people prob- 
ably are going to be pretty leery of rock- 
ets as trans-ocean mail or passenger car- 
riers. Unhappily, there is no way to tell 
at a distance if an incoming rocket con- 
tains innocent mail or an atom surprise. 

This is what makes German-born 
rocket expert Willy Ley say: “The future 
of rocket development will lie mostly in 
one direction: straight up.” And when Ley 
says up he means a long way up—240,000 
miles to the moon, 26 million to Venus, 49 
million to Mars. Rocket theory and inter- 


planetary travel, asserts Ley, “belong to-* 


gether.” 

In the year 1947, with the Army 
blandly handing out moon-rocket posters 
to lure recruits into its “World of Tomor- 
row” training programs, Ley’s notion is 
unlikely to strike anyone as horrendously 
new. But few people realize how old the 
planet-hopping idea really is. Ley records 
its earliest traces in a new edition of his 
1944 Rockets and Space Travel (Viking 
Press: $3.75). 

Starry Eyed. Of the twin ideas, the 
planet-visiting part probably preceded the 
rocket part (although a Greek in 360 B.c. 
may have flown a model pigeon by steam 
jets). The Greek astronomer Aristarchus 
knew the sun, not the Earth, was the cen- 
ter of the solar system and that the plan- 
ets were Earthlike bodies. 

Plutarch devoted an essay to the 
moon as a habitable world. And in 160 
4.D. Lucian of Samosata wrote the first 
science-fiction tale. Humorously titled 
True Story, it was the “missing adven- 
ture” from Homer’s Odyssey. In it Odys- 
seus and his shipmates got trapped in a 
sort of giant waterspout and went to the 
Moon. They found it rather a lively spot, 
replete with Flash Gordon-ish items like 
giant spiders and pseudo-supermen., 

For 1,400 years after Lucian, t 
early Christian-Aristotelian doctrine tha 
Earth was the center and sole world o 
the Universe cramped star-roving imagina- 
tions. Then Kepler, the astronomer largely 
responsible for re-establishing the Earth’s 
planetary nature, spun the next space- 
travel yarn. He was hampered by know- 
ing space was empty, not air-filled nor 
wing-navigable. So his moon-jaunt was a 
psychic, astral-body proposition. 

Sharper Shooting. Unbothered by 
such scholarly scruples, the big-nosed 
French poet Cyrano de Bergerac in 1642 
shot closer to the jackpot. His moonfarer 
journeyed in ‘a coffin-like metal box— 
driven by rockets. 

Rockets had begun in China as weap- 
ns in the 13th Century. In 1500, a dar- 
ing Chinese named Wan-Hoo built a kite- 
lane powered by 47 gunpowder rockets 
nd attempted a take-off. That was the 
end of Wan-Hoo. His ideas, however, 
lived on to inspire a whole string of exper- 
imenters whose exploits Ley recounts, 
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The leading modern groups were 
Ley’s own former outfit, the German Ver- 
ein fur Raumschiffahrt (Spaceship So- 
ciety) and the American Interplanetary 
(now Rocket) Society, whose history is 
given in G. Edward Pendray’s The Com- 
ing Age of Rocket Power (Harpers: 
$3.50). The VFR’s promising tryouts 
ended when the Nazis took over and put 
their data to V-2 use. 

New Start. Ley fled to the U.S., but 
tried to keep tabs on doings in Germany. 
He relates some Nazi rocketeer details not 
widely reported before—for instance, the 
story of Sarnaki, the Polish town which 
Ley says the Nazis used for V-2 target 
practice, SS-men made Sarnaki’s 1,000 in- 
habitants live “normally” while too rock- 
ets were shot at them from 150 miles 
south. (Score: Misses—149; near-hits— 
1; casualties—z2.) 

But war developments, to Ley, are 
just an interruption. He makes it fairly 
clear the means are at hand (even with- 
out atomic power, which may ease them 
further) to try for the planets—now. 

Non-atomic, liquid fuel rockets would 
be hard put to do it in one-jump style, he 
admits. His solution: a space-station, set 
in a close-in orbit around the Earth, as a 
low gravity fuel and take-off depot. The 
short-range flights to build the station it- 
self, Ley is sure, present science makes 
possible. 


Corncobs to Cheesecake 


American women may snarl and gnash 
their dainty fangs in unison to hear that 
all through the painful wartime hosiery 
shortage a possible nylon ingredient was 
being thrown away unused. 

The sources of this ingredient, adi- 
ponitrile, are—corncobs and oat hulls. 
From the cobs and hulls is derived fur- 
fural, a chemical used since the late 1920s 
to clear impurities from fuel oils. Furfural 
in turn yields adiponitrile. 

Dr, O. W. Cass of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., nylon’s producers, an- 
nounced the new process at the Oklahoma 
City meeting last week of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council. Du Pont has 
contracted with Quaker Oats Co. for a 
continuing supply of cobs and hulls. 

Be Patient. Dr. Cass admitted ny- 
lon can’t be made any more cheaply—yet, 
anyway—from furfural than from present 
sources, coal, air and water. However, Du 
Pont patriotically points out, coal is an 
irreplaceable national resource, whereas 
oats and corn grow anew every year. 


Cosmic Pitfall 


The late Lord Rutherford, famous 
Cambridge physicist, deduced the exist- 
ence of cosmic radiation in 1903. He had 
found gases acted as if bombarded by ra- 
diation even where no known radiant 
source existed. 

Later it was found the radiation was 
stronger at high altitudes. To account for 
this, scientists suggested it came from 
(1) atoms being created in outer space, 
(2) high-voltage electrons released by 
lightning and (3) far stars. 

Since it disrupts atmosphere atoms, 
filling the air with stray particles, it is 
hard to tell even if the original cosmic 
“ray” is true radiation or particles (posi- 
trons, electrons or the newly discovered, 
short-lived mesons). 

"Scope. To try to clear up some of 
these puzzles, W. T. Harris, U.S. Time 
Corp., Waterbury, Conn., suggests in 
Physical Review a magnetic telescope. As 
its tube, he thinks a mineshaft or deep pit 
would do (cosmic rays would penetrate 
anything less massive). 

The lenses would be two electromag- 
netic coils, one above the other. One 
would disperse negative particles and “fo- 
cus” streams of positive ones. The other 
would do the opposite. Together they 
could scan the sky for the radiation’s 
richest source, spotting it just as a true 
telescope spots stars. 





CORN SILK? Gam-garb from cob-juice is chemistry's latest. (SEE: Corncobs to Cheesecake) 
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FREE 


TO THE 


DEAF 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
AND LEARN HOW YOU CAN BUY THE 


FAMOUS ELECTRO-EAR pirect 


FROM THE. MAKERS AND 
SAVE OVER $100 


°* 30 DAY TRIAL ®°. 


I you've had your heart set on owning a modern 

“all-in-one piece’ hearing aid but don't feel like 
aying $150 or more then mail coupon below. It 
en you full information about the famous Stream- 
line Electro-Ear—‘‘the all-in-one piece” hearing aid that 
has brought better hearing to thousands. Electro-Ear 
is made by one of America’s oldest hearing aid man- 
ufacturers. Elecetro-Ear has no extra battery case, no 
extra cord or other attachments to annoy and embar- 
rass you. Everything—including the powerful pen flash- 
light barteries—are concealed in the light, durable— 
good looking plastic case. Electro-Ear is no bigger than 
an eyeglass case, weighs only 51 ounces, and may be 
worn in a man’s vest pocket or out of sight under a 
lady's blouse. 

Electro-Ear will give you the same benefits of instru- 
ments selling for three times the price. You have noth- 
ing to lose, for you can try Electro-Ear in your own 
home for 30 days and hear how much it can improve 
your hearing. Mail coupon NOW 
BUY DIRECT ON TIME PAYMENT PLAN AND SAVE OVER $100 
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AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 East 43 St., Dept. EE-106, New York 17, N. Y. 
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—Electro-Ear—how I may try it for 30 days— 
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time payment plan. 
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WALKING 
ON A 
PILLOW! 






Pat. Pend. 

Do you suffer from metatarsal CALLOUSES, CORNS, WEAK 
ARCH FOOT PAINS? Try Dr. Barron's New Foot 8 for 
blessed relief! LIGHT, SPONGY, AIR-VENTILATED. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your ARCHES and FEET from HEEL to TOES. 
Dr. Barron says: ‘“Wonderful for tired, aching | feet. Helps make 
walking a pleasure."" Happy customer writes; “I feel like I uae 
new feet in just a few hours.’ om oe Sedan, mon. Send onl 
$1.98 = A PAIR or C. O. D. plus STATE SHOE SIZE 
AND IF MAN OR WOM MAN. 3-DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE. 
onl back if no blessed relief! 

ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83rd St., Dept. 4D N. Y. C. 24 





LOOK HOT WATER IN 5 MINUTES 











“a ELDEN. PRODUCTS CO. 
Department 38, 7210 Woodward Ave.,; Detroit 2, Michigan 


Sell GREETING CARDS 
AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 









New 1947 line. Show friends. 
tremendous value 16 card All- 
Occasion assortment. Selle for 
only $1.00. You make as much 







as 50c per box. Also fascinating Birth- 
day, Get-Well. “Baby, ‘Ham: orous, Gift Yous. Ours 
respondence N up. Bonu 
Money-Saving Offer. Write for Feature Everyday - 
sortment on approval and FREE Personal Btationery 
sample portfolio. 

ELMIRA 


GREETING CARD CO., Dept. ™-218, 


Education 


History, More or Less 


“Tt isn’t the things people don’t 
know,” as Josh Billings said, “that causes 
all the trouble in the world. It’s the things 
they know that ain’t so.” 

Prof. Garrett Mattingly of Cooper 
Union set the educational world on its 
ears by proclaiming at Princeton’s Bicen- 
tennial that “in New York City they are 
requiring twice as much American history 
as 25 years ago.” 

The New York Times gave double- 
column publicity to the announcement. 
The New York Daily News spent two col- 
umns saying “So what? We need more 
American history.” 

Neither newspaper thought to inquire 
if what Mattingly said was true. But a 
‘tain’t so came from William A Hamm, 
assistant superintendent of New York 
schools: “We are requiring the same 
amount of U.S. history as 25 years ago— 
one year. In addition, we require a year 
of modern history. Prof. Mattingly is 
mistaken.” 


Murder, in the Classroom 


What is the aim of education? 

If you believe Dean Valentine of San 
Francisco State college, whose new 655- 
page tome, 20th Century Education, is 
just out, it is “how to improve the moral 
and cultural health of our society.” 

Prof. John K. Norton of Teachers 
college, Columbia, asserts that “right 
now” the aim of education is to arouse 





the new generation to the menace of Sov- 
iet Russia before it is too late. 

To Russell Lewis, superintendent of 
the Waukesha, Wis., schools, it is the 
paramount need—now greater than ever— 
of giving our children “the tools of learn- 
ing,” particularly a thorough grounding in 
the Three R’s. 

Waukesha Plan. Lewis, who until re- 
cently was chairman of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers Conference, believes that 
training in reading and writing and the 
correct use of the language should not be 
confined to special classes. 

“In Waukesha,” says Lewis, “we try 
to persuade all of our teachers—even 
those whose work is confined to classes in 
physics or chemistry—to insist on correct 
spoken and written English. At first, this 
was hard to do. A physics teacher might 
say: ‘I’m teaching physics, not English. I 


*haven’t got time to correct the errors of 


students who should know how to write 
and speak correctly before they come into 
my class.’ ” 

Now, however, Waukesha students 
cannot murder the English language, read 
or write badly, and expect to go unchal- 
lenged in any Waukesha class. Every 
teacher regards it as his or her responsi- 
bility to secure and maintain a high stand- 
ard of reading and writing among the 
students. 

Result: Waukesha public schools are 
considered among the best in the state, its 
graduates above average. 

Twelve Years. In Providence, R.I., 
another novel experiment now is under 
way. 

Courses in reading are carried all the 
way through the 12 grades. Students don’t 
stop learning the art of reading in the 
lower elementary grades. They go right on 


AND Now THE JACKPOT QUESTION — WHO WAS OUR, 16TH 
PRESIDENT 7 HERE ARE THE CLEWS—HE WAS BORN IN 
HARDIN COUNTY, KENTUCKY IN 1809. HE WAS A RAIL SPLITTER. 
HE WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT IN 1860. HE WAS KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER AS THE GREAT EMANCIFATOR. N-NO, | AM 
AFRAID IT WASN'T GEORGE WASHINGTON. HIS INITIALS | 
ARE A.L. AND TODAY IS HIS GIRTHOAY. NO HELP, PLEASE! 


ABRA — THATS RIGHT-! ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
CONGRATULATIONS, MR. MR. GuLP! You ber WON THE 


JACKPOT, AMOUNTING TO #3 650/ 


iM 


Pll TEACHER 
(ANNUAL SALARY #3500) 


THE UNSEEN GUEST. After long years, 
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Copyright 1947, N.Y. Tribune 
the professor discovers where the real rewards are. 
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New York Times 


BENJAMIN FINE. The pedagogues cal! him 
“doctor.” (SEE: The Times’ Dr. Fine) 


acquiring the important and vital ability 
to read—thorougaly and skilfully—right 
on through high school. 

Never tried before in any other major 
American city, the Providence Plan, like 
the Waukesha Plan, comes as a welcome 
answer to the question on many a U.S. 
parent’s lips: 

“When are our children really going 
to learn to read?” 


The Times’ Dr. Fine 


Ben Fine, like his employer, The New 
York Times, never loses his temper. He 
can listen to the most astounding views on 
education—or anything else—and never 
bat an eye. Yet the next second he can 
come out with a flatly contradictory view 
as the most obvious thing in the’ world, 
and make his listeners like it. 

Oddly enough, Dr. Fine—so the peda- 
gogues insist on calling him—is the only 
education editor of a daily newspaper in 
the country who (a) is not taken in by the 
latest fad of the educators and (b) has a 
healthy contempt for their jargon. 

This is the more peculiar because 
Fine came by his degrees honestly. He is 
a graduate of Columbia and was formerly 
on the faculty of Teachers college, hot 
bed of so-called “experimentalism.” Yet 
he is skeptical of much of what passes for 
“progressive education” today, and speaks 
his mind when occasion arises, 

Report Card. At a recent Atlantic 
City convention of school superintendents, 
Fine enlivened an informal gathering by 
telling a little story about Johnny, age 
9, which he deposes and affirms is true. 

Johnny came home with a typical re- 
port card of one of the reputed “progres- 
sive” schools. His father noted that 
Johnny was given 55 in reading, 45 in 
writing and 52 in arithmetic. “Why, this 
is terrible,” said the outraged parent. 
“Terrible. . . 

“Oh, but turn the card over and read 
what’s on the other side,” said Johnny 
proudly. 

On the other side was one line. It 
read: “Postwar planning: 98.” 
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PROGRESS 
YOU make possible / 


Here are some of the advances Railway Ex- 
ole SMT MUleL dive Melolile Mit kelele Mol ml olgele a -S TE 

New refrigerator cars designed for dif- 
ferent types of express shipments are on the 
way. We're beginning to get deliveries of new 
motor trucks — welcome replacements and 
additions to the great fleet of Railway Express 
vehicles familiar to every neighborhood 
America. Many improvements not possible 
up to now are being expedited. 

Such progress is being realized with the 
help of increased rates for Railway Express 
service which you are now paying .. . rates 
which are necessary to meet today’s higher 
Witoh-ialelMelireM-telll ulti macs it Mel s-toli-lam oleh 
roll and operating expenses. You are helping 
TE (oMae laa melt moll me olile biilele(-M loli Miohizelge 


serving you better. 





RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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GINGERBREAD 
made with DUFF’S 





it’s a favorite for flavor... 
and a hearty food as well. The 
fine New Orleans molasses in 
Duff’s helps provide iron and 
so important for grow- 
ing boys and girls. Give them 
husky squares of gingerbread 
and a glass of milk for those 
And for 
gingerbread at its best ... always 
make it with Duff’s! 











calcium 


after-school snacks. 





WATER 


—that's all! 








~ Are you troubled with a 


SEVERE 
SKIN IRRITATION? 


Effective 
Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


If you’re troubled by such a case—just try 
this special Extra Strength Zemo—a Doctor’s 
wonderfully soothing yet powerfully medi- 
cated liquid. First applications relieve itch- 
ing, burning of Eczema, Psoriasis, Athlete’s 
Foot and similar skin and scalp irritations 
due to external cause. Then Zemo promptly 
starts to aid healing. Backed by an 
amazing record of 40 years’ continuous 









». 
rj 


success! The first tria 
convinces. All drugstores. i EMO 
_ = NT 





SAVE cost of sewing materials! 
A big new sewing book, “Thrifty. Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” gives complete direc- 
tions for making pretty dresses, pajamas, 
curtains and scores of other attractive and 
useful items from cotton bags. Get this ex- 
citing FREE booklet today! Write to: 
National Cotton Council, Memphis 1, 
Tennessee, Dept. 15. 
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| readers of fantasies like The 








Religious News Service 


PRICE: A SOUL. What Christ rejected many 


have sought. (SEE: Satan's Scripture) 


Satan’s Scripture 


The altar was undisturbed. Gold cups 
and candelabra stood untouched. Nothing 
was missing except the thin, sacred wafers 
used in the Holy Communion of Roman 
Catholicism. 

To the casual observer, even the po- 
lice, it wasn’t anything to get excited about 
—as a theft it didn’t amount to much. 

But to many a European priest and 
scholar the repetition of scenes like that 
in four Hungarian towns this year was 
spine-tingling indication of one terrifying 
fact—the worship of Satan, breaking out 
like a tiny but nightmarish rash across the 
war-scarred face of Europe. 

Echo of Evil. The alarm was based 
on a simple fact. Throughout the myriad 
forms of devil worship and the Black 
Mass, one pattern runs generally intact— 
a sacred object must be profaned. 

Why man, any man, would pledge his 
soul and allegiance to the Prince of Dark- 
ness and eternal hell-fire: 

Again, the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them. ... All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. Mat. 4:8 & 9. 

The temptation that Jesus had re- 
sisted has for centuries glittered much too 
brightly for some men who take the devil’ 
promises as literally as any other part of 
the Bible. ° 

Even in America the idea of selling a 
soul to gain wealth and power has become 
entrenched in folk-lore and literature. But 
Devil and 


Daniel Webster might find it hard to be- 
lieve that men in everyday life still sign 
Satan’s covenant. 

In Europe, however, uprooted per- 
sons, peasants whose Christianity is en- 
crusted with paganism, and’ people still 
dazed by cruelties that might shock even 
the fire-tenders of hell, are easy fodder for 
the beckoning temptation. 

Perhaps the most violent and best 
documented form of a Black Mass is de- 
scribed in Sir James George Frazer’s clas- 


sic study of “magic and religion,’ The 
Golden Bough: - 
Brimstone Handbook. “The Mass 


. may be said only in a ruined or de- 
serted church, where owls mope and hoot, 
where bats flit in the gloaming . . . where 
toads squat under the desecrated altar 
Thither the bad priest comes by night . . 
and at the first stroke of eleven he begins 
to mumble the mass backwards, and ends 
just as the clocks are knelling the mid- 
night hour . . . he consecrates no wine, but 
instead he drinks the water of a well into 
which the body of an unbaptized infant 
has been flung. He makes the sign of the 
cross, but it is on the ground and with his 
left foot.” 

The other paraphernalia of the devo- 
tion vary with the twisted whims of the 
participants—crosses burned upside down, 
animal sacrifices, the Lord’s Prayer said 
with hell substituted for heaven, damned 
for blessed and with an appeal for evil, not 
forgiveness. 

Whatever the ceremony the motiva- 
tion is the same—power now, on earth, 
rather than reward hereafter. And the 
worship is not a tale from the past or a 
writer's imagery. It is serious. In Catholi- 
cism it is so serious that only the Pope 
himself can consider the case of a church- 
goer accused of the practice. 

Pit Picture. Even as reports of devil 
worship were whispered from Europe, 
there came from England a small, schol- 
arly book, Satan, A Portrait, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Langton (Macmillan, $3.75). It fol- 
lows the concepts of Satan in world litera- 
ture from Biblical times to today, 

Dr. Langton, a doctor of divinity 
and fellow of Britain’s Royal Historical 
Society, does more than map the Satanic 
enemy's strongholds and disguises. In his 
book he suggests the way to conquer 
him: 

“During all the ages Jesus has shown 
His power to conquer evil by . . . passion- 
ate resolve to spend and to be spent in 
the establishment of the reign of God in 
the lives of men. It is only thus that the 
final conquest of the power of evil can 
be achieved.” 

But whatever men called the devil 
they worshipped—Satan, power, money, 
prejudice or pride—many a secret prayer 
was still going down to the pit, not up. 


The Ego & | 


Slowly but surely the Church of 
Rome has been gearing its world-wide ma- 
chinery to operate smoothly with, not 
against, psychoanalysis, science’s own 
elaboration of the confessional. 

This month in America, however, 
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there were loud clanking noises from the 
machinery. A monkey wrench seemed to 
be rattling in the gears. 

Wrench-tosser was Roman Catholi- 
cism’s No. 1 public spokesman in the U.S., 
51-year-old, bell-voiced Monsignor Fulton 
John Sheen, whose Sunday talks on the 
nationally broadcast Catholic Hour draw 
up to 6,000 letters a day. 

High & Low. From the pulpit of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, Msgr. 
Sheen dropped bomb-like denunciations on 
psychoanalysis, built armor-like defenses 
for confession. Result: a to-be-expected 
A-plus on the matter of confession, a well- 
rounded o on his understanding of psy- 
choanalysis. 

To most the two are entirely separate 
issues, psychoanalysis delving into the 
deep recesses of buried memories, confes- 
sion relieving man’s day-by-day need for 
counsel and unburdening of his unwhole- 
some thoughts and deeds. 

For Msgr. Sheen, though, it was a 
case of black or white. Psychoanalysis, he 
declared, is ‘“‘a form of escapism... based 
on materialism, hedonism, infantilism and 
eroticism, 

“Psychoanalysis gives no norms or 
standards. There are no more disintegrat- 
ed people in the world than the victims of 

. psychoanalysis.” 

Particularly sinister to Msgr. Sheen 
is ‘transfer of the affection to the analyst. 
This method is only used when the patient 
is a young and very beautiful woman. It 
is never found to work among the ugly or 
the poor. Most psychoanalysts cater only 
to the rich.” 

Holey. Point by point, most doctors, 





all psychoanalysts, could find chinks in 
Msgr. Sheen’s armor large enough to ac- 


commodate the mental ward of a hospital. 


Even to many of his fellow priests his | 

statements were “‘overdone.”’ The reason 

many of them thought that: At Catholic 

university in Washington, where Msgr. | 

Sheen himself teaches philosophy between | | 
broadcasts, the past year has brought a | 2 


special course in psychoanalysis for priests 


—not what’s bad about it,.but how helpful 
it can be. 





oy have the consequences naces, chimneys, flues and 
! of fire been as serious as pipes. 
| they are now. “Burned out” to- 
day may well mean being out of 
a place to live. 
The need for constant fire pre- 
vention never has been more 


& 3. Misuse of gasoline and all 
inflammable fluids. 

& 4. Defective wiring and elec- 
trical appliances. 





| urgent. For your own safety, And remember: property values 

| guard against these fire hazards today are higher than ever. Don’t 

| a home: let fire catch you under-insured. 

& 1. Careless use of matches and Consult your local insurance 
careless smoking habits. Agent or Broker. A 

& 2. Faulty heating and cook- phone call now may save Standerd 

| ing equipment—stoves, fur- youthousandsof dollars. * 

MSGR. SHEEN. Confession, yes. But not tog | CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Gecter. (SEE: The Ege © 8) Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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This Year, Give Dust 
Extra 








USE A HUDSON 
“ADMIRAL” 





How you apply powder insecti- 
cide or dust determines how effec- 
tively they will control bugs and 
disease. Do it right —with a new 
efficient, economical Admiral 
Duster... that lets you direct each 
speck of powder into the exact 
area you wish to cover. 


@Long reach—Dusts hard-to-get-a 
places. Keeps dust away from face. 
No stooping, no stretching. 

® Rotating nozzle—Lets user dust up, 
down, sidewise. 

@Easier to operate— Smooth, lazy 

» “stroke does the job. 

@Easier to fill— Wide mouth, large 
cap with built-in scoop. 

_ @Holds more— Extra capacity—less 

refilling. 

| @No oiling— Plunger is permanently 

lubricated. 


Control ALL Pests the Admiral Way 


The Admiral Duster is effective, 
handy touse, the first choice of men 
and women alike! The Admiral 
is the one duster for maximum 
pest control...in the home, the 
garden, poultry house or barn. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tested and Proved 
SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAYTOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


SECC CCHS SSeS ESTERASE EE SEE BEES 
19474 DO. H. MFG, CO, 


Poeveeceseeese 
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Sports 


Great Day in Ohio 


The northern Ohio industrial vil- 
lage of Newcomerstown boasts (1) the 
Heller Bros. file plant, largest of its kind 
in the world, and (2) Cy Young. 

Last week Heller Bros.’ 1,100 em- 
ployes and most of the rest of the town’s 
5,500 inhabitants were occupied mainly 
with the second of their two local prides. 
Newcomerstown was observing the 8oth 
birthday anniversary of Young, the great- 
est pitcher of dll time, the man who had 
been in more baseball games and won 
more than any other hurler in history. 

Big event of the celebration was a 
testimonial dinner scheduled for Young’s 
birthday, Mar. 29. In all, 750 guests, 
headed by Ohio’s Gov. Thomas J. Herbert, 
had been invited to the main dinner in 
Newcomerstown high school and to four 
overflow banquets in the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, Stoffer’s Restau- 
rant and the American Legion Home. 

Honor in His Own Land. Thus New- 
comerstown felt it had planned sufficient 
civic recognition for its most distinguished 
citizen, who actually lives eight miles out 
of town on the John Benedum farm but 
is known by 90% of the village’s adult 
population and a scattering of baseball- 
minded small fry. 

For Denton True Young the day 
would be another happy chapter in a life 
that had started in Newcomerstown’s Tus- 
carawas county. His grandfather, Mc- 
Kenzie Young Sr., was one of the county’s 
original settlers under a grant approved 
by President Andrew Jackson. And Young 
had begun his career by throwing rocks at 
the family barn and “about everything 
else” in sight. In 1890, at 23, he landed 
with Cleveland after starting ‘the season 


with a Canton, Ohio, minor league club. 

Over the next 22 years he set pitch- 
ing records which never have been 
equalled, playing for Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Boston in the National League and 
Boston and Cleveland in the American 
League. 

No One Close. By his own count, 
he entered 874 games, won 511 and lost 
363; fanned 2,819 men and walked 1,209. 
He won 20 or more games a season for 14 
straight years, including 36 wins in 1892, 
34 in 1893, and 35 in 1895; pitched three 
no-hit games and once worked 23 consecu- 
tive innings without allowing a _ hit. 
Young’s closest rival in winning: the late 
Walter Johnson, with 413 victories; secret 
of his success: incredible control. 

Forty-four when he quit, Young ex- 
plained: “It wasn’t that my arm gave out. 
It was this big stomach of mine. The boys 
knew I had trouble in fielding bunts. When 
the third baseman has to do your fielding, 
it’s time to quit.” 

Since retirement Young has stayed on 
the farm outside of Newcomerstown, do- 
ing chores, talking baseball and inviting 
anybody who wants to attempt it to try 
outlasting him at the cross-cut saw. Sensi- 
tive about boring people with his baseball 
reminiscences, he doesn’t mention the 
sport until someone else brings it up. Then 
he rattles off facts, names and dates at 
high speed. 

Night Out. Occasionally he goes up 
to Cleveland to see the Indians play and 
on World Series days he glues himself to 
the radio. Every Saturday night he goes 
to Newcomerstown for dinner with his 
lifelong friend, John Cooley. Between 
times, his pal is 12-year-old Jane Bene- 
dum, daughter of the family with which 
he lives and No, 1 Young admirer. 

Young thinks he had an easier time 
in his playing days than pitchers do now. 
“Pitchers today,” he says, “are handi- 
capped by a livelier ball and small parks 
where a little tap is sometimes good for a 





THEN AND NOW. This 1909 picture post card (left) shows Cy Young at the peak of his 
pitching career. At right, Young, 80, still is hale and hearty. (SEE: Great Day in Ohio) 
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home run. In my day it took a mighty 
powerful batter to knock one that hit the 
fence.” 


“T'll Be Judge, I'll Be Jury—” 


The Western Conference, most vig- 
orous advocate of simon-pure amateurism 
in college football, investigated itself, 
found no evidence of illegal recruitment or 
subsidization of players. “The Big Nine,” 
announced one investigator, “has a very 
fine percentage.” 


Flower of the Prairie 


“Out here on the prairie,” wrote vet- 
eran publicist James McQueeny, “we get 
awfully bored reading about basketball in 
New York. We've had first-rate teams and 
big tournaments for 25 years, but editors 
can only see New York... . The National 
Intercollegiate is the oldest and biggest 
national college tournament in the U.S.” 

What McQueeny was writing about 
was the ninth tourney of the National As- 
sociation of Intercollegiate Basketball, 
held in Kansas City’s big Municipal Sta- 
dium, McQueeny was right. The tourna- 
ment was the year’s biggest. It had 32 
entrants, but not even Kansas City knew 
much about some of the competitors, such 
as Delta State, Loras, Whittier, Beloit. 
When it was over Marshall college, Hunt- 
ington, W.Va., had won the NAJIB title, 
beating Minnesota State Teachers of Man- 
kato, 73-59. 

Back East. But it still was New York 
on which most basketball enthusiasts cen- 
tered their attention. There, 18,400 cus- 
tomers packed Madison Square Garden for 
four nights of the National Invitational 
Tournament in which high-powered Ken- 
tucky (32 season wins, 2 losses and NIT 
defending champ) was easily the favorite. 

Against Long Island U., Kentucky 
had a narrow squeak (66-62) but it wal- 
loped North Carolina State 60-42 to come 
up in the finals against lowly Utah which 
had barely got by Duquesne and West 
Virginia. The Utes bottled up the Wild- 
cats’ offense, won 49-45, did a war dance 
to a tremendous Garden ovation, 

Next! Meanwhile, in the National 
Collegiate A.A.’s annual East-West tourna- 
ment, Oklahoma beat out Texas at Kansas 
City and Holy Cross beat City College at 
New York. If it won the NCAA play-off, 
Holy Cross planned to meet Utah in a 
game (which Oklahoma would not enter) 
to determine the nation’s college champ. 


Vassar at Last 


Skidmore college burst into the news 
last fall when 21 of its 46 male ex-G.I. 
students played the first football game in 
the history of this once all-girl, upstate 
New York school. After holding a local 
prep school to a scoreless tie, Skidmore 
sought to take on Vassar, whose horrified 
faculty said “no.” 

Last fortnight, however, Skidmore 
and Vassar finally met. Before several 
hundred happy feminine rooters, Skid- 
more’s male basketball team routed Vas- 
sar’s ex-G.I. co-eds, 41-32 
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FULL PIVOT 
REVERSE 


DUAL 


CARBURETION 


ALTERNATE 
FIRING 


It is Johnson that pioneers outboard improvements which 


today are 


“features” 


tomorrow, essentials. Reverse is a 


Johnson feature. So is Alternate Firing. So is Dual Carbu- 





retion — and there are many others. When you look for quality 
features, look for them in the motor where the *y were developed— 





and perfected. Consult your Johnson dealer about delivery. Look 
for his name under “Outbeard Motors” in your classified phone book. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 2700 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


FREE HANDY CHART. Write for new Sea-Horse Handy Chart of motor 
sizes and specifications on the 5 great models of the '47 line, 


3 JOHNSON sonsis 


FOR DEPENDABILITY 





hygon 


FUNGICIDE 
Apple Scab, Black Rot, Cherry 
Leaf Spot, early and late blight 
of tomatoes and anthracnose of 
beans are controlled by Phygon. 
Write for bulletins on our 
new insecticides, fungicides, 


and weed killers. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


_12¥RA Bechataor Center, New York 20.0.1. 
AWITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANT 
ISA GOOD INVESTMENT 


Easy to operate; produces dependable electric power for 
cost usually averaging 


lighting and all other needs at fuel 
l¢ per kilowatt hour. Ver- 
tical or horizontal sizes to 
meet your needs; safe for 
operation in confined places. 
Shipped complete, ready for 
quick installation and use. 
Simple, sturdy, keeps on 
earning profite for you 
years after returning orig- 
inal low cost. Write for 





| literature 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS wett surety co. 
1603 OAKLAND, KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


GreXMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
MO N EY FOR YOU 


We pay $2 to $200 EACH for Hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. IND IIANHEAD, LINCOLN and FOREIGN Coins 
wanted. You may have valuable Coins. Keep ALL un- 
til posted. Send 20 cts. for new II's COIN VALUE BOOK. 
4x6. Buying and Selling Prices. 40 years ip business. 


Coin Exchange, Room 21, LeRoy, N. Y. 

















YOU PAY 
LESS FOR 


HOT 


WATER 
with the 


GILLEN 


Automatic 


Oil BURNING 
WATER HEATER 


Sold only through 
your local plumber. 


Pit GILLEN tt. pcs 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15 


$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Freeport, IMinois. 





Dept. 39 


TOMBSTONE ‘fal 





22 in. High; 16 in. 4 
Monumenys ol enduring , A) 
Letiernng free Satislaction guaran- 
teed Wine f for FREE Catalo 
soutHens ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ge. 
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GENERATIONS 


ALL INALL You DID 
A GOOD JOB — BUT 
1 HOPE | NEVER 
SEE THE LIKES 


OF YOU AGAIN | 


Wy 


LLL LLL 


Justus, Minneapolis Star 


fs ed 
Duffy, Baltimore Sun | | C - % SS 
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Radio 


First Lady Before the Mike 


Some people wonder why Broadway 
stars don’t do radio guest spots as often 
as movie stars. According to an old and 
largely unfounded rumor, theater people 
tend to look down on radio, 

But the theater’s first lady, piquant, 
intense Helen Hayes, disagrees. “We can 
always learn from radio,” she says. “It 
requires great concentration on the voice. 
I act twice as hard on the air as I do on 
the stage.” She could have- added that 
radio is another source of income, and 
gives people outside the theater circuit a 
chance to hear the stars, 

Jitters. She enjoys radio, but finds it 
much more nerve-wracking than the stage, 





Edward Ozern 


HELEN HAYES. Nothing much escapes her. 


her first love. Rehearsals, though much 
shorter, are more hectic and broadcasts 
must be timed to the second. She con- 
fesses to mike fright twice as bad as stage 
fright. 

On stage, Miss Hayes looks like a 
young girl. Close up, she looks more like 
the 46-year-old wife and mother she is. 
She’s friendly, alert, poised, thin and sur- 
prisingly small (barely five ft.). 

Miss Hayes at a radio broadcast is 
something. to watch. Recently in Wash- 
ington’s Constitution Hall, 4,000 people 
waited to see her in the Theater Guild of 
the Air’s Red Cross benefit performance 
of What Every Woman Knows. 

Backstage, Miss Hayes scrambled 
through the jumble of actors and publicity 
people crowding the door to the stage. She 
peered out eagerly. She didn’t want to 
miss the pre-broadcast speeches of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Marshall. 

During the warm-up period, when her 
time came to perform she swept on stage 
in a long, covered-up, navy blue dress, 
her front hair fluffed in blonde bangs. The 
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other women in the cast wore sequined 
gowns. 

Spotlight. The announcer droned on 
about the play, but he didn’t have a 
chance. Miss Hayes was already acting. | 


She had forgotten until then to polish her | 


horn-rimmed glasses. Once she dropped 
her script. 

Finally, it was broadcast time. She 
moved lightly here and there before the 
microphone as if in a play (it nearly drove 
the engineer crazy). When the script 


called for her to talk while typing, actress 


Hayes jiggled her right arm up and down | 


in little jerks. 
Lawrence Langner, one of the Guild’s 
directors, thought it was a great perform- 


ance. He believes theater names don’t do | 


more radio appearances because “they 


don’t go in for this chit-chat”—the kind | 


of banter they’re usually asked to do on 
the Fred Allen show, for instance. 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s the reason,” 
Miss Hayes differs charmingly. “Person- 
ally, I’d be scartd to death of Fred Allen.” 


Radio Passion Play 


On Easter Sunday (1:30-2:30 p.m., 
EST) listeners will hear one of the most 
impressive Biblical dramas radio has ever 
attempted. 

It is The Son of Man, begun last Au- 
gust for CBS by Archibald MacLeish and 
believed to be the first Passion Play ever 
prepared for radio. 

MacLeish, poet, scholar; ex-Librarian 
of Congress, has written no original text 
for his story of the entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection. Instead he has arranged portions 
from the Gospels in the simple prose of 
the King James version of the Bible. 

Music suggested by MacLeish in- 
cludes Bach’s St. Matthew and St. John 
Passions and the B Minor Mass. Says 
MacLeish: “The music also is an actor— 
not a stage set or an introduction or an 
atmosphere.” 

The Apostles. The four speaking 
voices (actors still to be chosen) are those 
of the Gospel-writers. MacLeish describes 
them: 

“Mark’s voice is that of an old man, 
strong, rough, plain—one who has taken 
part in great actions. . .. His is the great 
basic, factual report and also, in its la- 
coni¢ and candid and self-respecting sim- 
plicity, the most moving. 

“Matthew’s voice is the voice of the 
careful scholar, the historian. . . . He 
wrote after Mark and with Mark’s Gos- 
pel before him, adding to it the intellec- 
tual perspective of his rabbinical scholar- 
ship. 





“Luke’s voice is the worldly but pro- | 


foundly believing voice of the cosmopoli- 
tan physician who sees his faith in the 
perspective of his time. Luke was... a 
man who had journeyed much... a wise 
and sensitive observer. 

“John’s voice is the voice of the mys- 
tic to whom the past exists in the present 
and the present exists in eternity 
whatever was still is. He testifies not 
with the knowledge of his eyes but of his 
soul, . 6” 


and | 





WEED 
-NO- 
MORE 


America’s No. 1 Weed Killer 


Wont harm most 


common lawn grasses 


$goo 


vids your 
lawn 








a 
New Weed- No- More Automatic 
Sprayer only 59c— just tilt and 
spray the weeds away! 


i 

tn $199 3 oz MAKES 

8 GALS.—Enough 
for Average Lawn 


$298 Qt. Economy 
Size—Moakes 32 Gals. 









The two wheel Cush- 
man Motor Scooter, 
when equipped with 
tandem seat, will 
safely and comfort- 
~ so oar7 two peo- 
ple en equip 
pte SIDE KA Yn 

third person or a 200 
». load can also be carried. Side Kar quickly 
easily detachable. 


DEALERS from Coaet to Const. Write today for name of your dealer 
and FREE FOLDER describing our two and three wheel models. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept. 8-400, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


ARBORVW/ TAE | 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old, 
6 to 12 in, Sent postpaid at planting a 
time. Free “Evergreens” folder, write 3 = 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED ‘,5"tancro 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 342x412 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, develo ore 10c. 

WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 


BN" 


t; Money Makers!!! Green Cata- 
ae over 2500 Bargains, Autoe 
ins, Stores, Ranches, Coast 
to Coast. Mailed rake TELL us what you want. 
Where? Price? Terms? Save od & money thru our 


47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 


255 4th Avenue 20 West Sth St. 453 S. iy & 
New York 103 N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
COMPLETE HOME- 
STUIDY COURSES 
and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. 
Sold, rented, ex- 
changed. All subjects 
Satisfaction guarap- 
teed. Cash paid for used courses. Full details and 92-page 
illustrated bargain catalog FREE. Write today! NELSON 
COMPANY, 1139 S. Wabash, Dept. 27, Chicago 5, III. 
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For City or Highway — fac- 
tory, farm or commercial use! 
















































Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@® When hip muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, get busy! Help 
nature feed them a sup- 
ply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You 
see tired muscles are 
often famished mus- 
cles—your extra exer- 
cise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those 
muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies 
fresh nourishment and at 
the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today— 
this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen  ingre- 
dients from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 


Je and When” shows South Bend and Oreno | 


items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions, Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


? The unbeatable fish- getter 

D ary par = 9g sade. every tack- 

Uy / e box. Available in $1.10 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 753 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 
HA Name 





G finishes, 5 sizes... 





SOUTHBEND = 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 








ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and ‘“Inven- 


tion Record”’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1026 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Americana 





Trolley off the Track 


“Pardon me said the motorman. 
“Do you know where Sharp Street is?” 

And that, reported two unhappy pas- 
sengers, was the beginning of a tale that 
had all Baltimore chuckling: A streetcar 
motorman who got lost and wandered the 
streets seeking the railroad station where 
all good No. 25 cars go. 

He found it finally. But his pas- 
sengers missed their trains, and the street- 
car operator had a lot of snickers to live 
down. 


Pass the Chitlins, Please 


Southern cooking—traditionally just 
about the best eating this side of heaven— 
was in a bad way. 

Some cooks had even forgotten how 
to fry chicken to the crisp succulence de- 
manded in the Old South. Others neglec- 
ted to plump a bit of fat meat into their 
snaps (beans) and had skipped right over 
buttermilk pies. 

To tone up culinary art in the Old 
Dominion, the Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce last month invited some of the na- 
tion’s food experts down for a week-long 
feast at a Virginia Beach hotel. Chefs 
from seven representative Virginia hotels 
vied with sauces and spice at whetting the 
appetites of the Yankee visitors. 

Full Day. A typical day for the 
judges included: spoonbread, tender sau- 
sages, eggs, fried apples for breakfast. For 
lunch: old-fashioned bean soup. roast leg 
of spring lamb, bouquetiere-style vegetable 
salad, apple roll. And judges able to wad- 
dle in to dinner might find: Smithfield 
ham, sweet potatoes, light bread, and chess 
(sugar) pies. 

“No winners were chosen in this Chefs’ 
Tournament where food combination, skill, 
taste and appearance scored equally. But 
Judge Duncan Hines, nationally known 
epicure, took the opportunity to chastise 





the average eater. There’s no excuse fo: 
tardiness. “And,” he said, “this abomina- 
ble way guests have of salting and pepper- 
ing before tasting is an insult.” 


Fire Alarm 


David Green reached for the 
phone in his Detroit, Mich., office. 

“Daddy, Daddy,” came an agonized 
voice over the wire. “I’m on fire. What 
shall I do?” 

Set afire by a stove, with flames lick- 
ing her hair.and gown and no one in the 
house to turn to, Green’s 12-year-old 
daughter Betty had thought of her father 
and kept her head. 

“Walk fo the bedroom, wrap yourself 
in a blanket,”’ Green told her as calmly as 
he could. Then he phoned a neighbor for 
help. 

Betty Green went to the hospital with 
severe burns. But quick thinking—and a 
telephone—had probably saved her. 


tele- 





Vacancy: Poets Preferred 


It was in 1837 that Henrv Wadsworth 
Longfellow, a jaunty young Harvard pro- 
fessor, came to Craigie House. 

Even then this mansion on elegant 
Brattle Street in Cambridge, Mass., was 
famous. During the Boston campaign it 
had been George Washington’s headquar- 
ters. Afterward, Dr. Andrew Craigie had 
added a banquet hall and had entertained 
so lavishly that he went bankrupt. To 
make ends meet, Craigie’s widow took in 
lodgers. 

So in an historic room—Washington’s 
own—the budding poet Longfellow stowed 
his “handsome waistcoats” and ‘‘faultless 
pantaloons.” He stayed longer than he 
had planned, for when he married a Bos- 
ton girl six years later, her father gave 
them Craigie House for a wedding present. 
From it during the next 30 years came 
poems that made him America’s idol and a 
companion of European royalty. 

To Let. Now once again the “room 
for rent” sign is out at the Craigie-Long- 
fellow mansion. The housing situation is 
tight in Cambridge. Alice and Anna Thorp, 





Dixon, Boston Globe 


HALLOWED GROUND. Longfellow's study, Washington's headquarters. (SEE: Poets Preferred) 
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Bettmann Archive 
THE POET. Once he was light in years and 
chin whiskers. (SEE: Poets Preferred) 


the poet’s granddaughters and occupants 
of the home, have thrown open big empty 
rooms to eager Radcliffe students. 

Some are deeply impressed with living 
in Longfellow’s home. But their respect 
probably doesn’t equal that of a young 
contemporary of Longfellow’s who 
tramped 20 miles just to stand before the 
building where the poet lay sleeping. 

Out of Style. The high tide of Long- 
fellow’s popularity ebbed with the Victo- 
rian age. Modern scholars began snubbing 
him as imitative, sentimental, preachy. It 
became literary fashion to scorn the sim- 
plicity of Longfellow’s word-pictures and 
to classify his poetry as juvenile—too 
naive for sophisticates, 

But ordinary Americans have always 
rated the Maine-born poet high, because— 
like apple pie—he is familiar and easily 
digested. Grade school reading has three 
chief sources: the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and Longfellow. By actual count Longfel- 
low outranks both the others together. 
His simplicity has made him poet of the 
people from 7 to 7o. 

Revival. Today, 140 years after his 
birth, Longfellow is staging a literary 
comeback even among scholars. As people 
turn from smart sophistication they redis- 
cover the solid virtues he preached, the 
simple, clear rhythm of his lines, No cre- 
ative genius, he embodied the well-bred, 
unexcited era he lived in, when few strove 
to be original and good poets used the 
best European literature as models. 

Those who shun Longfellow as a chil- 
dren’s poet (because they read only his 
simpler works in school) may find unex- 
pected depths in some of the later sonnets 
by this profound scholar who translated 
poetry from seven languages, including 
Old Icelandic. 

To quote one university English pro- 
fessor: “Old Will Shakespeare himself is 
probably writhing in torment because he 
didn’t write one of the sonnets in Long- 
fellow’s introduction to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy.” . 
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Automatic Hot Water 


Only Coleman Gives You 
A Fully Automatic 


OIL WATER HEATER Like This 


Fully automatic! 
Runs itself! No 
fire-tending. 
Gives you hot 
water day or 
night. 


Beautiful 
modern design, 
gleaming white 
with maroon trim. 


Special Coleman 
low-draft 
burner means 
dependable, fuel- 
saving heat. 





Burns low-cost 
oil — use it any- 
where! City, town 

or country. 


Rugged con- 
struction — built 
for long life. 
Heavy-duty tank. 


Heats water 
FAST! As much 
as 14-times its 
storage capacity 

every hour. 





Use it anywhere!—No Electric connections needed! No more heating and carrying 
water; no more waiting on slow balky heater! Whether you live in city, town 
or country, you can have automatic hot water—all you want, at the turn of a 
tap! Have it fast, too. The Coleman OIL Water heater heats one-and-one-half 
times its storage capacity every hour.(20, 30, 45 gallon models available.) 


> 
Hot baths, “2-penny each! Less than a 
nickel for a big washing—a month’s 
dishwashirig for a dime! That’s the 
kind of low fuel cost Coleman’s fea- 
tures give you! And you have ai// the 
hot water you want, when you want 
it, with Coleman Oil Water Heater! 





Washing 
dishes, clothes, getting meals, scrub- 
bing floors—chores around the house 
or farm go faster with plenty of hot 


Make housework easier! 


running water. The Coleman Auto- 
matic Heater adds to comfort and 
health—saves time, work, money. 


Mail coupon today. Address The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. P-802, 
Wichita 1, Kans.; Philadelphia 8, (Terminal Commerce Bidg.); Los Angeles, 54. 


oleman 


Oil Water Heaters 





The Coleman Company, Inc., 
| Dept. P-802, Wichita 1, Kans. 








Without cost or obligation, send at once illustrated 4 

folder of models of Coleman Oil Water Heaters. , 

5 RA eR See ee ee ee 

} Address : 
; ees oe ae ok. Real St 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
TRUE LIBERAL 


The great question now before the people 
of America is how far the power of the 
State can safely be used to carry for- 
ward the so-called ‘‘Program for social 
and industrial justice.” 


The arguments for the liberty and dig- 
nity and responsibility of the individual 
have never been better presented than 
in the titles brietly described. 


GARRETT, GARET 
THE REVOLUTION WAS 


\ clear and just estimate of what has 
happened to our government under the 
New Deal, this is one of the most im- 
portant political monographs to appear 
within our generation 
48 pages, 8vo, paper covers $ .50 
NOCK, ALBERT Jj. 


OUR ENEMY, THE STATE 


A reprint of one of the really great books 
exposing the dangers of Stateism, by a 
master of English prose. Originally issued 
in 1935 by Morrow, it is republished with 
an introduction by Frank Chorodov 
209 pages, 12mo, $2.50 
SPENCER, HERBERT 
THE MAN VERSUS 


THE STATE 


The celebrated political thinker and phi- 
sopher redefines the true meaning of 

iberalism. Edited by Albert Jay Nock 
213 pages, large 12me $2.50 


Ask ter] bookseller, or sent 


postpaid by the publi shers 
u ins receipt of the published 
ed price. 
Trade List No. 6-46 
sent on request 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Publishers 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children lave it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contained "" SYRUP PEPSIN 


BLUE SPRUCE 59 


3 year old healthy trees 3 to 6 in. sent 
POSTPAID at planting time—50 for 
$3.00. Folders on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals, FREE. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligatton. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3442 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Books 


Here's a Good One 





| Stefan, 


It was a long way from Bridgeport to 
Flanders Point—longer than the map indi- 
cated; for Flanders Point was a wealthy 
and exclusive summer colony and Bridge- 
port was, well, Bridgeport. Seventeen- 
year-old Emily did make the journey; but 
she was lucky. 

A rich aunt invited Emily to spend 
the summer “making herself useful’ in the 
aunt’s Flanders Point establishment, and 
Emily packed up her own and some of her 
sisters’ meager Bridgeport belongings and 
set out. What happened around and inside 
her in the course of that summer is the 
content of a refined and intelligent novel, 
Summer Stranger, by Louise Field Cooper 
(Harper: $2.75 

Rough Going. Needless to say, Em- 
ily’s adjustment was rather painful. The 
young people’s clique was naturally sus- 
picious of outsiders and when they were 
from Bridgeport and had never been to 
boarding school—well (sniff), really! Her 
position in her aunt’s household as a semi- 
maid who had to remember to say “quite 
all right,” instead of “okay” was rather 
nerve-wracking to sensitive, awkward Em- 
ily. There was, however, one bright spot 
in her tray-carrying routine. It was the 
daily appearance of the colorful vegetable 
and fruit truck, or more precisely, the 
handsome, young Greek who drove it. 

Stefan too was an outsider; only 
serene and healthy, was not per- 
turbed by it. More and more, Emily found 
herself watching for his truck and remem- 
bering his warm, straightforward smile. 

B-r-r-r! Distracted by Emily’s very 


| human problems and lulled by the au- 





i 
| 





thor’s exquisite descriptions of sand and 
sea and sun and coarse marsh grass, the 
reader is not at first aware of a faint stir- 
ring of horror in the story. Sooner or later, 
however, its sinister chill can no longer be 
ignored, and the delicate tale turns swiftly 
into a terrible, desperate struggle for life 
itself. 

Yes, murder came to Flanders Point 
and innocent Emily found herself balanc- 
ing dangerously on the edge of it. How she 
escaped to a new and better life, away 
from both Flanders Point and Bridgeport, 
is the very satisfying climax to this neat 
and shining novel. 


One World—One Power 


The Struggle for the World is the 
uncompromising title of James Burnham’s 
new book. It is an apt title, for this is an 
uncompromising work—a _ clear-seeing, 
coldly logical examination of the world 
situation and the United States’ spotlight- 
ed position in it. 

Burnham, a New York university pro- 
fessor, has written widely-discussed books 
before; The Managerial Revolution and 
The Machiavellians, but those were before 
the urgent days of atom bombs, when po- 
litical and social theories could be savored 








leisurely. In his new book, the reader’s 
intellectual gratification is overshadowed 
by a desperate desire to believe that the 
future is not as black as Burnham paints it. 

The author builds up to his pessimis- 
tic conclusions with careful, uncluttered 
steps. The picture as he sees it is this: 
From an historical viewpoint, the world is 
now ripe for control by one power. The 
atom bomb demands this control because 
the only way to prevent an atomic war is 
for one country to have an absolute mo- 
nopoly in production of the bomb. The 
only two countries in a position to assume 
such leadership are Russia and the United 
States. Russia, by nature of her commu- 
nist ideology, has long been maneuvering 
for that position. The U.S. must either 
vield completely and resign herself to 
world communism, or she must wrest 
that leadership for herself now. 

Union Now. He suggests full politi- 
cal union with Great Britain with common 
citizenship for Americans and English: 
strict laws making it illegal for such citi- 
zens to belong to the Communist party; 
immediate federation of non-communist 
Europe; and lining up all other non-com- 
munist countries on our side through a 
combination of concessions and pressure 
backed if necessary by actual bombs. 

With the U.S. in such a position. 
Burnham believes, the Communists would 
be on the defensive. Instead of methodi- 
cally planning for World War HI, they 
would make any concession to forestall 
the war. If they did fight, it would be a 
short struggle which they would be sure to 
lose. 

After showing us this way out, Burn- 
ham slams the door on our hopes. It is 
more likely, he admits. that we will con- 
tinue our policy of confusion and vacilla- 
tion. “The flood of war will break at a 
moment for which the U.S., because of the 
very nature of the policy. cannot be pre- 
pared.” 


BURNHAM. He advises no compromise with 
Russia. (SEE: One World—One Power) 
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International 
SINATRA’'S IN THERE. Bobby-soxers mob taxi 
for peek. (SEE: Other New Books) 


Other New Books 


Tales of the South Pacific. By James 
A. Michener (Macmillan: $3). There is 
an air of permanence. about this book 
which has been missing in recent war lit- 
erature. The war is there, or at least the 
long waiting on tiny islands phase of it; 
but it is secondary to the people—young 
Navy officers battling heat and boredom 
and jungle itch without even the sight of 
a Jap to give the war meaning; memora- 
ble natives, such as old “bloody Mary” 
who couldn’t understand why the hand- 
some lieutenant didn’t want to marry her 
daughter; French planters; Army nurses 
Catholic sisters; and the endless variety 
of military personnel. The author was 
there too. His tales are rich and unmis- 
takable proof of that. 

The Voice. By E. J. Kahn Jr. (Har- 
per: $2). You don’t have to like Frank 
Sinatra’s singing to be interested in this 
intelligent study of his phenomenal effect 
on millions of young women, and the 
clever press agentry behind it. The general 
effect is already well known; but some in- 
dividual reactions are breath-taking. One 
girl saw his movies so often that she mem- 
orized the dialogue which she wrote out 
and mailed to him; another carries in a 
locket what she insists is a Sinatra hang- 
nail; a girl whose arm he brushed wore a 
bandage over the spot for two weeks; and 
so on, long past absurdity. The story of 
his life is here, with the added fillip of 
pictures and a minute physical descrip- 
tion. Fans will not sympathize with Mr. 
Kahn’s detached estimate of Frankie’s 
abilities as a singer. 

Dostoevsky. By Janko Lavrin (Mac- 
millan: $2). This is not one of those long 
intimate biographies in which the author 
has fashioned his material for the popular 
taste. The facts of the great Russian nov- 
elist’s life are summed up briefly in one 
chapter and the rest of the book is given 
to a psychological study of Dostoevsky as 
revealed through the minds of his charac- 
ters. It is an excellent guide to better 
understanding of his leading works, Crime 
and Punishment, The Idiot, and The 
Brothers Karamazov. 
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Yellowstone National Park again presents its star 


attraction, Old Faithful Geyser. Every 60 to 80 minutes, its steaming 
column soars skyward. 


Vith its many geysers ... its multitude of other fascinating specta- 
cles .. . Yellowstone is one of America's greatest vacation regions. 
And you can add to the enjoyment of your trip by including nearby 


Grand Teton National Park, famous for rugged mountainous beauty. 


Union Pacific takes you direct to the West Yellowstone entrance...nearest 
to Old Faithful. Yellowstone-Grand Teton also can be visited as a 
side-trip enroute to or from the Pacific Northwest. 


THE SEASONED TRAVELER GOES BY TRAIN 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
gewmee §=OAD OF THE S/teamlinew ano (hallengerd 


—— oe 
: 7 
g Union Pacific Railroad + 
a Room No. 41, Omaha 2, Nebraska | 
5 i 
- | am interested in a train ae) i a or a ; 
g ie to Yellowstone- n 
@ Grand Teton National RES NO AE re Ee ee PR ee ea ee : 
@ Parks. Please send fur- | 
| , 
H ther details. Ee ee a ae ole tel : 
0 oe ew aw meen eoeeeeeseseeseeeeoseeeseoess 
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GET OUT YOUR 
CAMERA! 


Save on GUARANTEED Roll Film 


Get Double-Size Prints, too. Costs no More 


% Renew now the fun of taking pictures. But cut 
the cost with fine quality Supa Film. It’s time to 
bring your album up to date with new snaps of 
the baby, mother, dad, the 
pets, the family group. Keep 
adding these treasured pic- 
tures. xe SUPA FILM is guaran- 
teed equal to, or better than 
any other all-purpose film. A 
NEW ROLL FREE if you get 
no results when your roll is 
developed and printed by us. 
% With your film you will get 
FREE mailing tubes and all 
details of a’ remarkable ser- 
vice offered by the world’s largest laboratories. 
Join the thousands who have discovered this bet- 
ter service at less cost. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. ACT NOW! 


POPULAR SIZES: 127, 120, 620, 116, 616—3 for $1 
SIZES: 828—4 for $1...35 mm (36 exp.) —2 for $1 





—— 1 
: _rolls, size__—_—— 


Enclosed $ . 


Na ee 








Street 
State_————_ 


Sorry, no C. O. D.’'s 


Box 15, Times 
it to SUPA- FILM, Dept. 1A, ; 
oe Sta., N.Y. City or Box 5135, Chicago 80, i. 





City 





«sen eeeeeee""" 








LUMBAGO 
TORMENT? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick, gentle relief from the misery of 
lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad. 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
not delighted, money back. 50c. Economy size 
$1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
for your health and comfort. 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. Carpentry $6 e ( Auto $4e (2 Oil Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 e (Welding $1 e¢ OC Refrigeration $4 
(Plumbing $6 e OD Masonry $6 (Painting $2 e ORadio $4 
OElectricity $4¢ 2 Mathematics $2 e OSteam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4¢ (Blueprint $2¢ D Diesel $2 e O Drawing $2. 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


FEET “KILLING” YOU? 


“ 
HERE’S REAL RELIEF! 
at r > 
“3 Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 











z 


an& 


eae Apply Cuticura Ointment 


Cs then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 





| 





THE BAXTERS. 


Movies 





The Year’s Best 


In Hollywood's 19th Academy Award 
sweepstakes Olivia de Havilland (To Each 
His Own) and 1931-winner Fredric March 
(The Best Years of Our Lives) took home 
the coveted “Oscars” for 1946. 

Other winners, with PATHFINDER’s 
previously printed comments: 

Best picture: Goldwyn’s The Best 
Years of Our Lives (“every scene vivid 
and alive . . . beautifully constructed”). 

Best supporting actor: Harold Rus- 
sell, The Best Years’ handless veteran 
(“remarkable figure”’). 

Best supporting actress: Anne Bax- 
ter, The Razor’s Edge (‘distinguished per- 
formance , . . power and pathos”). 

Best director: William Wyler (“The 
Best Years is [his] triumph’). 


A Thing of Beauty 


In her 1938 Pulitzer Prize novel, 
The Yearling, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
describes the Florida scrub country as 
sometimes “all a gentle. gray,” sometimes 
a world where “trees and grass and bushes 
glittered, varnished with the raindrops.” 

In M-G-M’s film version, the Techni- 
color cameras have failed to get the occa- 
sional grayness. The scenery glitters 
throughout. 

This varnished nature seems too soft 
and pretty to loom as a real menace to 
the toil-worn, disaster-haunted Baxter 
family. But Metro can’t be blamed if the 
Peninsula state is twice as photogenic as 
Lana Turner. 

Extraordinary. Certainly the lush 
green foliage and the brilliant skies make 
The Yearling breathtakingly beautiful. 
And Mrs. Rawlings’ story of a boy and his 
pet fawn has been re-told with a warmth 
and understanding rare in Hollywood. 

Claude Jarman Jr., as Jody, is a slim, 





golden, dreamy youngster right out of the 
novel’s pages. Gregory Peck and Jane 
Wyman are not, in looks, very much like 
small, big-fisted Penny Baxter and his 
strapping wife; but they have captured 
the essence of the characters. 

This small family embodies a great 
deal of human experience. The relation- 
ship of the boy and his father is revealed 
as an affection at once deep and delicate. 
The gruff, all-but-beaten mother, who is 
afraid to love her sole remaining son be- 
cause of the agony she endured at the loss 


of her other children is a memorable 
figure. 
Insight. Even the conventional at- 


tachment of a child to a pet has a deeper 
meaning here. As Flag grows he becomes 
constantly destructive, eating the crops 
the Baxters count on to keep alive. It 
is inevitable that the fawn must be killed; 
but Jody becomes reconciled to this only 
when he runs away from home, and for 
the first time learns what it means to go 
“really hungry.” 

The Yearling may be a bit 
around the edges, but it is still a remark- 
able film, and deserves the largest possi- 
ble audience. Incidentally, it will con- 
vince film-goers that the most exquisite of 
all creatures is a baby fawn. 


soft 


New Mexico Travelogue 


Pursued (U.S. Pictures-Warners) is 
a slick, high-budgeted Western. Fortu- 
nately for film fans who’re not horse 
opera addicts, it’s expertly acted against 
some magnificent shots of New Mexico’s 
mesa country. 

Outdoor scenes were filmed at Red 
Rock Mesa and Dark Lake near Gallup, 
N.Mex. The rugged backgrounds caught 
by Cameraman James Wong Howe create 
such mood and atmosphere that Niven 
Busch’s brooding tale of a frontier feud 
seems almost believable. 

Feudin’, Fightin’, Lovin’. The Cal- 
lums and the Rands were hardy pioneer 
families. And when a Callum wife indis- 
creetly fell for a Rand, her unfaithfulness 





From The Yearling's pages stepped Ma, Jody, Penny. (SEE: A Thing of Beauty) 
PATHFINDER 
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Mows and Trims Lawns 





. Save Time 
and Labor with a 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING Co. 
1070 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


wiry Mote? 


85% HIGH TREAD 
DEMONSTRATORS 








550-16 $6.89 | 650-16 $8.39 

600-16 7.19 | 700-15 9.39 

605-15 8.19 | 700-16 9.49 

$13.59 | 8.25-20 $20.59 

. 15.59 | 9.00-20 21.59 

. 17.59 1190.00-20... 22.59 

750-20—8 PLY MILITARY __ .$18.59 





% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 











=: &? & * * 


MORNING COUGHS 


Why start the day with hawking, *‘morning coughs” 
due to nose and throat congestion caused by colds, 
sinus, and catarrh? Try this ‘‘old stand-by meth- 
od’’ that thousands for 69 years have used... 


HALL’S TWO METHOD TREATMENT. 


Loosens and helps clear up phiegm-filled throat and 
nasal congestion or money back. Ask your druggist. 
Write for FREE Vitamin and Health Chart today! 

F. J. Cheney & Co,, Dept.104. Toledo. Ohio, 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $QO95 TS BLAIR 


: : 1882 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE cea 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. pepags 


Free catalog. Compare our prices. —!}2 
Rockdale MonumentCo., Dept. 971, Joliet, il. ee 
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was avenged in no uncertain terms. The 
Callum clan wiped out the Rands, 

But Mrs. Callum (Judith Anderson) 
saves one Rand, a small boy, and raises 
him with her own son and daughter. The 
grown-up Rand (Robert Mitchum) and 
his foster sister (Teresa Wright) decide 
their love is more than platonic, and wed- 
ding bells are all set to ring. 

However, the head of the Callums 
(Dean Jagger) still pursues the last of the 
Rands. He forces Rand to kill two men. 
Then the confused Rand begins probing 
into his past, and when he hears the sordid 
story is convinced that he can’t escape his 
hate-filled heritage. 

But in a scene bathed in booming 
music, Rand is freed of his enemy by Mrs. 
Callum (surprised?) and walks into the 
sunset with his true love. 

Robert Mitchum’s cowboy appren- 
ticeship comes in handy with the riding 
and roping. And though the script makes 
him incredibly dumb, he exudes sincerity 
and virility. Teresa Wright continues bat- 
ting a thousand. And Judith Anderson 
does a fine job, but it’s surprising to find 
her cultured accent on the western plains. 

Sequel? That New Mexico approved 
the filming of its scenic splendors is on 
the record. A House of Representatives 
resolution reads: “And whereas the film, 
Pursued, glorifies . . . New Mexico, this 
state expresses pleasure and gratitude... 
and requests production of another motion 
picture to be called New Mexico.” 


Imitation 


Sinbad the Sailor (RKO) is a non- 
sensical Arabian Nights fantasy~ with 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. bounding around 
the Persian Gulf in the sort of swash- 
buckling role his father did so well. But 
even with the added advantages of Tech- 
nicolor and Maureen O’Hara, Doug Jr.’s 
gymnastics lack the fire and dash of the 
elder Fairbanks. However, an evening 


spent in the company of Sinbad is fairly 
pleasant—if, like the cast, you don’t take 
this fairy tale too seriously. 


MITCHUM & WRIGHT. They're waiting for a 
killer. (SEE: New Mexico Travelogue) 


SLOAN’S = 





When Bad Weather Jabs You 


SORE, STIFF 
AND LAME 
WITH PAIN! 


Try SLOAN’S—for aid to quicker relief! 
Also for neuralgia, arthritis and 
rheumatic pains! 





ACTS FASTER! 
WM ESMRIN NSB acony ant nights a torture? 


Get help fast ... help you 
can feel, You'll feel SLOAN’S bring the soothing 
surge of circulation that eases pain . . . almost 
at once, 

SLOAN’S is so powerful, and easy to use, you 
just pat it on... no rubbing. Research shows 
SLOAN’S acts faster ... and effect lasts longer . . . 
to help you find relief from pain and suffering. 

Whenever pain strikes, pat on SLOAN’S quick. 
Keep it handy. Get SLOAN’S at any drugstore: 
35¢, 70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). 








FOR ACHES AND PAIN! : 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 


RATS 


K-R-O Kills on a 
Money-Back Guarantee 











“IT used K-R-O and killed 827 rats 
which invaded my farm,” reports 
Adolph Bufe, Wilton, Calif., farmer. 
Think of it! ,.. 827 rats! K-R-O is 
effective. It is also safer to use be- 
cause it contains no deadly poisons, 
Two-ounce 75c package will make 
200 baits. At most drug, feed, and 
seed stores. Get K-R-O today! 








STOP Scratching 
/t May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
eo 4 athlete's foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 

“, 0.D.D.Prescription.Greascless, stain- 
<p less. Calmsitching fast.35¢ trial bottle 
/ proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 









WANT a permanent business 

profession of your own? Learn 

the Stephensen Method of 

making and fitting corrective 
| 





arch supports Earnings of 


| men and women in this profession run as high as $50 to 


$100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody—easy terms for 
home training —no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 


| mo agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years in business. 


' STEPHENSON METHOD, 5-19 Irvington St., Boston, Mass 
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IT HAPPENS WITHIN 





Within two seconds, each giant drive wheel 
of a locomotive running at high speed makes 
more than 11 complete revolutions! 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





You can see why Bayer Aspirin brings 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 
headache by dropping a Bayer tablet 
in a glass of water and “clocking” its 
disintegrating speed. What happens 
in the water happens in your stomach 
... Bayer Aspirin starts to work within 
two seconds! 

This startling speed is due to three 
important manufacturing steps... 
instead of only one. In addition, Bayer 
Aspirin also means dependability. No 
other pain reliever can match its record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect. So always ask for 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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"But | tell you I| distinctly heard him say 
‘Gee'!" 


Difference 


Sleek nylons on 

A shapely limb 

Can make a man 
Feel amorous; 

Hung up to dry, 

Théy seem to him 
Emphatically 

Unglamorous. 

—Margaret D. Kennedy 


Cincinnati restaurant advertises flying 
fish! They're flown in from Chesapeake 
Bay daily. 

* * * 

Wonder what the hoboes’ union thinks 
of the boxcar shortage? 

’ * * * 

U.S. clothes designer says there’s 
nothing like a red suit to pep men up. 
Fellow named Joe thinks so, too. 

s « -« 

This is the time of year the sap runs 

high—and it’s not all maple. 
| * * * 

Here’s hoping the nation’s labor pains 

give birth to full production. 





The Frog 


The frog is sleek, the frog is musical; 
His choir-by-night sounds most enthusical. 
From wog quite small he grows much big- 


ger, 
While dropping his tail to improve his 
figger. 


Beside still water, and even under, 
The frog is nature’s seventh wonder; 
Her prize production, yet. doggone him, 
She still can’t grow no hair upon him! 
—S. Omar Barker 


The pace the atomic race is sprinting 
along, the boys better hurry and join the 
Army or Navy right away if they want to 
see the world. 

* * * 

The Republicans are beginning to act 
like married folks. They feel it’s safe to 
turn loose their real dispositions now. 

* o*K * 

Between food and felons, the Hoover 
boys have their work cut out for them. 
Herbert’s job is building them up; J. 

| Edgar’s, running them down. 





Open the door, Richard may be a 
voice in the wilderness crying against the 
closed shop. 

* * * 

Some fellows will never get a diploma 
for diplomacy. 

. «—<¢ 

Foreigners think America’s national 
bird is the Loan Eagle. 

* * 

In the word incentive itself, the ac- 
cent, you notice, is on money. 

x * * 

The Soviets probably would like a Big 

One Meeting. 


Quips 


No 1948 candidate so far proposed is 
the combination of Galahad, Solomon, Van 
Johnson and a certified public accountant 
—which the times require.—The Detroit 
News. 

* * * 

Tops in United Nations linguists, it 
appears, is an attache who can eavesdrop 
in 32 languages.—Omaha World-Herald. 

% ~ . : 

“Truth lies at the bottom of a well” 
—or more often, underneath 92 layers of 
propaganda.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * * 

The song goes: Buffalo Gals, Won’t 
You Come Out Tonight? They did, for 
more dough.—New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune. 

* * * 

Manufacturers advise motorists to 
save their tires by driving slowly. It’s also 
a good way to save the drivers.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


on < 

Just think—there are persons now 
living who recall when “a_ billion-dollar 
Congress” was a term of reproach.—Kan- 
sas City Star. 

* * * 

James Byrnes says he is going back to 
South Carolina where the hometown folk 
are apt to be a little confused with all the 
dialects he has acquired.—Dayton Daily 
News. 





ee  Secha St sae TY iol 
“Those engineers just about ruined this coun- 
try.” 
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Modern 


% PERFECTION 


Oil Range 
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Perfection Oil Range burners heat up 
instantly, and stay set at the desired 
temperature. As fast as gas, faster 
than electricity, the Perfection stove cuts 
cooking time in half. And the 
“Live Heat’’ Oven turns baking from 
a job to be done into real pleasure! 


7s CLEAN! 
ed 


~ 





With a Perfection Oil Range any 
kitchen can be sparkling clean . 
no soot, no smoke, no ashes. 
‘ ' ; 
No tedious scouring and scrubbing, 
for pots and pans stay shining bright. 
And there’s no odor from the burners. 





Finished in easy-to-clean porcelain- it’ ti + 
enamel, the modern Perfection Oil i s ime or 


Range adds beauty to any kitchen. 
§' ) ) 


The rounded corners, smooth surfaces, 
graceful design of this oil range 
will delight you. 





Perfection Stove Company, 7886-A Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


ATLANTA «+ CLEVELAND © CHICAGO «+ JERSEY CITY «© KANSAS CITY * OAKLAND « ST. PAUL 
Manufacturers of Oil Cookstoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Furnaces 





The berries shown in back- 
ground above were frozen 
at home in July—taken out 
in December—placed on 
cracked ice. The others were 
placed in dish at left. They 
were photographed just as 
they came from the jars. Colors 
are actual. 


FROZEN AT HOME... THIS NEW EASY WAY ! 


Here is something new—really! 
Berries (like you see above) plump 
and bright and fresh in flavor all the 
year around. Thousands of women 
have found that freezing fruits is as 
simple as sewing on a button. And it 
is all made possible by a new food 
discovery called Sweetose Syrup. 


Here Is All You Do 


Be sure to pick out high-grade 
really ripe berries. Wash the berries 
and pack them (don’t crush) in any 
sturdy waterproof container which 
has a tight-fitting lid. Cover the 
berries with Sweetose WHITE Syrup, 
put on the lid and freeze. That’s all! 
And when you open them, see if 
you don’t find them as plump, juicy, 
tender, and as bright in color. 


If you do not have a freezer at 
home, take your prepared fruit to any 


***Sweetose 


* is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


nearby freezer locker plant. They will 
be glad to freeze and store it for you, 

Just one word of caution: Don’t use 
any sugar—don’t use sugar syrup— 
if you want the results we offer here. 


The Sweetose method of freezing 
fruit is easy—but it was no easy mat- 
ter to perfect Sweetose. It took years 
of research. It is a basic invention, 
and its action on fruit is quite differ- 
ent. It does not draw the natural 
juices from fruit cells like ordinary 
sugar. It penetrates the fruit cells. It 
glazes the fruit—preserves the color 
prevents discoloration—helps to keep 
it plump—and permeates the fruit 
with a delightful mild sweetness. Just 
send us the coupon and we will send 
you complete directions for freezing 
and serving Sweetose frozen fruits. 


Use Sweetose WHITE Syrup For Freezing 


Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 


S$acelose* 


MADE BY STALEY 
THE EXTRA-SWEET COPN EYBOUPS 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-4 
P.O. Box 1091, Decatur, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your com- 
plete directions for freezing fruits the 
Sweetose way. 


NGM6. . ccccccccccccccccccecocese 
Address. .sccccccccccccccccccecece 
CO. cccccescccccoese 
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